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CONFERENCE  1938 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


Kansas  City  Conference:  The  Six- 
tieth Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  will  be 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  during 
the  week  beginning  June  13,  1938. 
The  American  Library  Association 
Travel  Committee  has  selected  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railroad  routes  as  the 
official  routes  for  the  Conference.  A 
train  is  expected  to  leave  the  Penn- 
sylvania Terminal  at  or  about  5:00 
P.M.  on  Saturday,  June  11th,  arriv- 
ing in  Kansas  City  early  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Two  post-Conference  trips  are 
being  arranged — a four-day  trip  to 
the  Ozark  Mountains  and  a thirteen- 
day  trip  to  Mexico  City.  Librarians, 
who  are  planning  to  attend  the  Con- 


ference, are  cordially  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  any  member  of  the 
Committee  for  information  on  rates 
and  schedules  of  trains  and  plans  of 
the  post-Conference  trips. 

Francis  P.  Allen 
State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Richard  G.  Hensley 
Boston  Public  Library 
W.  Taylor  Purdum 
District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library 
Thomas  R.  Thomson 
New  York  Public  Library 

Eastern  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Travel 
Committee 


NOMINATED  A.L.A. 
OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 

Milton  James  Ferguson,  librarian 
of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public  Li- 
brary, who  has  served  as  first  vice- 
president  and  president-elect  during 
the  past  year,  will  become  President 
of  the  American  Library  Association 
for  1938-39  at  the  annual  conference 
in  Kansas  City.  The  Nominating 
Committee  presents  the  following  list 
of  nominees  for  other  A.L.A.  offices: 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT 
(President-Elect) 

Ralph  Munn,  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Charles  C.  Williamson,  Columbia 
University  Libraries,  New  York. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Sarah  B.  Askew,  State  Public  Library 
Commission,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Claribel  R.  Barnett,  United  States 


Department  of  Agriculture  Li- 
brary, Washington,  D.  C. 

TREASURER 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Public  Li- 
brary, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MEMBERS  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
(two  vacancies) 

Harold  F.  Brigham,  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, Louisville,  Ky. 

Frances  H.  Kelly,  Carnegie  Library 
School,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  U.  Rothrock,  Supervisor  of  Li- 
brary Service,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Knoxville. 

Milton  E.  Lord,  Public  Library,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL 
(five  vacancies) 

Earl  W.  Browning,  Public  Library, 
Peoria,  111. 
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Leon  Carnovskj',  Graduate  Library 
School,  University  of  Chicago. 

Florence  R.  Curtis,  Hampton  Insti- 
ture  Library  School,  Hampton,  Va. 

Ralph  IVI.  Dunbar,  Library  Service 
Division,  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

Gladys  English,  Public  Library,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Agnes  Camilla  Hansen,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute School  of  Library  Science, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Peyton  Hurt,  Williams  College  Li- 
brary, Williamstown,  Mass. 


John  Adams  Lowe,  Public  Library, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Esther  Nelson,  University  of  Utah 
Library,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Paul  North  Rice,  New  York  Public 
Library,  New  York. 

Francis  K.  W.  Drury 
Jennie  M.  Flexner 
Anne  Morton  Mulheron 
Charles  B.  Shaw 
Louis  Round  Wilson, 

Chairman. 


PRESSING  NEED  FOR 
GOOD  BOOKS 

In  an  address  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  this  winter.  Dr. 
Dumas  Malone,  director  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Press,  among  other 
things,  said  that  too  many  scholars 
w'ere  ready  to  investigate  everything 
from  the  “roots  of  words”  to  the 
“roots  of  war;”  the  “seeds  of  water- 
melons” or  the  “seeds  of  culture”  and 
then  write  a book  about  it.  Books 
should  be  written  on  subjects  of  wider 
interest  and  in  language  more  easily 
understood  by  the  layman. 

“What  I have  in  mind  is  not  the 
cheapening  of  scholarship,  but  the 
more  effective  interpretation  and  pres- 
entation of  it.” 

“We  must  not  mistake  molehills 
for  mountains,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  dignify  with  a book  every  micro- 
scopic advance  of  the  frontier  of  eru- 
dition” Dr.  Malone  told  the  scholars. 

The  great  need  today,  he  said  was 
for  “books  of  sound  learning,  illumi- 
nating in  thought,  in  interpretation 
and  vitality,  and  characterized  by  good 
literary  form.” 


CHANGES  IN  POSITIONS 

Within  the  past  few  months  a num- 
ber of  librarians  have  accepted  posi- 
tions as  follows: 

Mr.  F.  Johnson  Rowan,  former 
head  of  the  library  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  School  at  Hunting- 
don, moved  to  Pittsburgh  where  he 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  James  E.  Bryan  resigned  as 
head  of  the  Easton  Public  Library 
and  accepted  a position  with  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Vanzandt  for  eight- 
een years  librarian  of  the  Lansdowne 
Public  Library  resigned  owing  to  ill 
health.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Taylor,  assistant 
librarian  for  some  years,  has  been 
chosen  as  her  successor. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Smith  of  Union- 
town  has  been  elected  librarian  of 
the  Green  Free  Library  of  Canton, 
succeeding  IMiss  Frances  Kilburn  who 
resigned  to  accept  a position  in  Yon- 
kers, New  York. 

Miss  Evehm  Gehret,  a Reference 
Assistant  of  the  State  Library,  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Librarian  of  the 
Coyle  Free  Library  of  Chambersburg, 
March  1st.  The  former  librarian, 
Miss  Ruth  Keefer,  resigned  after  her 
marriage  in  February. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MEMBERS  OF  A.L.A.  COMMITTEES 

1937-1938 


Baker,  Mary  Neikirk  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre 

Bascom,  Elva  Lucile  Carnegie  Library  School,  Carnegie 

Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 

Baxter,  James  C.  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association 

Bernstein,  Adaline  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 

Danton,  J.  Periam  Temple  University  Library,  Philadelphia 


Foster,  Jeannette  H.  Drexel  Institute,  School  of  Library 
Science,  Philadelphia 


Keator,  Alfred 
Decker 

Kelly,  Frances 


Public  Library,  Reading 

Carnegie  Library  School,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 


Leach,  Howard  Lehigh  University  Library,  Bethlehem 
Seavoy 

Levis,  Willard  P.  State  College  Library,  State  College 


McFate,  Margaret  Baxter  Jr.  High  School  Library,  Pittsburgh 


McGirr,  Alice  Public  Library,  Pittsburgh 

Thurston 

Mason,  Charles  W.  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 


Munn,  Ralph  R.  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 


Rowan,  F.  J. 

Shaw,  Charles  B. 
Vanderbilt,  Paul 


University  of  Pittsburgh  Library, 
Pittsburgh 

Swarthmore  College  Library,  Swarthmore 
Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia 


Wilson,  Elizabeth  S.  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 


Membership 

Council 

Council 

Book  Buying 

Awards,  Chairman  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws, 
Chmn.  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships 

Reprints  and  Inexpensive 
Editions 

Special  Membership 


Subcom.  Types  of  School 
Library  Administra- 
tion, of  the  Board  on 
Library  Service  to 
Children  and  Young 
People. 

Bibliography 


Subcom.  on  International 
Cooperation  between 
Agricultural  Libraries. 

Subcom.,  Subject  Index 
to  Children’s  Plays,  of 
the  Board  on  Library 
Service  to  Children 
and  Young  People 

Subscription  Books 


Subcom.  on  Readable 
Books,  of  the  Adult 
Education  Board  Spe- 
cial Membership 

Bogle  Memorial,  Chmn. 
Council,  Executive 
Board,  National  Li- 
brary Planning 

Institutional  Libraries, 
Chairman 

Council ; Nominating 

Photographic  Reproduc- 
tion of  Library  Ma- 
terials 

Membership — Pittsburgh 
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POETRY  FOR  OUR  DELIGHT 


I am  probably  rash  in  venturing  to 
say  anything  at  all  about  the  new 
poetry;  for  the  new  poetry,  a great 
deal  of  the  time,  bewilders  and  baffles 
me.  But  I am  cheered  considerably, 
every  now  and  then,  to  find  that  I 
am  not  the  only  reader  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Very  lately  William  Rose 
Benet,  in  reviewing  a recent  volume 
of  verse,  objected  to  such  expressions 
as:  “Blue-widely-eyes,”  and  “Lips 
pink-shrewdly,”  and  said,  by  way  of 
general  comment,  “It  is  my  own  opin- 
ion that  there  has  been  far  too  much 
incoherency  of  late.” 

It  is  this  very  “incoherency”  in  the 
newer  poetry  which  worries  most  of 
us.  And  it  is  even  more  puzzling  to 
discover  that  a deep  obscurity  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  two  widely  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  verse.  The  first  kind, 
which  may  impress  us  as  deliberate 
nonsense,  may  be  illustrated  by  a few 
lines  from  Gertrude  Stein’s  Four 
Saint's  in  Three  Acts: 

“Whose  has  whose  has  whose  has  or- 
dered needing  white  and  green  as  much 
as  orange  and  with  grey  and  how  much 
and  as  much  and  as  much  and  as  a cir- 
cumstance.” 

When  I read  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  I wonder  what  it  means.  And 
it  is  even  less  surprising  if  I ask  some- 
one who  professes  to  like  it  just  what 
it  is  all  about.  And  then  I am  told: 
“But  it  isn’t  supposed  to  mean  any- 
thing. When  poetry  has  no  meaning 
at  all,  has  no  relation  to  anything  in 
our  understanding,  it  is  pure,  absolute 
art;  really  great  art.” 

But  if  I decide  to  try  once  more, 
if  I take  another  look  at  the  really 
great  art  which  says  nothing,  I meet 
only: 


Footnote;  — An  address  delivered  by  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Osborn,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  Hood  College,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  School  Libra- 
rians, Harrisburg,  December  29,  1937. 


“Supposing  she  said  that  he  had  chosen 
lall  the  miseries  that  he  had  observed  in 
fifty  of  his  years  what  had  that  to  do  with 
hats.  They  had  made  hats  for  her.  Not 
really.” 

And  this  does  not  help  me  at  all  to 
see  its  greatness.  Nor  do  I feel  any 
more  enlightenment  when  I turn  to 
James  Joyce’s  Work  in  Progress: 
“We  are  Waste  not  with  Want,  precon- 
diamned,  two  and  true, 

Till  Nolands  go  volants  and  Bruneyes 
come  blue. 

Ere  those  gidflirts  now  gadding  you  quit 
your  mocks  for  my  groupes. 

An  extense  must  impull  and  elapse  must 
elopes. 

Of  my  tectucs  takestock,  tinktact  and 
ail’s  weel ; 

As  I view  by  your  farlook  hale  yourself 
to  my  heal, 

Partiprise  my  thinwhins  while  my  blink 
points  unbroken  on 

Your  whole’s  whereabroads  with  Tout’s 
tightyright  token  on.” 

Probably  those  of  us  who  are  devoted 
to  Alice  in  Wonderland  will  agree 
with  John  Sparrow  in  his  critical 
judgment  that  Joyce’s  poem  makes 
rather  less  sense  than  the  Jabber- 
ivocky. 

Many  explanations  are  given  us  as 
to  what  this  type  of  “New”  poetry 
is  trying  to  do,  and  as  to  how  well  it 
succeeds.  Edmund  Wilson  and  John 
Sparrow  are  among  the  critics  who 
point  out  the  debt  which  certain  con- 
temporary poets  owe  to  the  Symbolist 
Movement.  Wilson  speaks  of  Symbol- 
ism as  an  attempt  to  communicate 
unique  personal  feelings  by  carefully 
studied  means,  usually  by  presenting 
a medley  of  metaphors.  He  also  ad- 
mits that  one  often  has  to  guess  what 
the  images  are  being  applied  to.  Spar- 
row says  concisely: 

“The  aim  of  the  literature  under  discus- 
sion is  to  dispense  with  the  intellect,  or  at 
least  with  its  discursive  faculty,  to  re- 
nounce, largely  if  not  entirely,  the  opera- 
tions of  abstracting,  defining,  relating.” 
And  he  adds,  as  a kind  of  warning 
to  the  reader: 
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“ by  foregoing  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties a writer  renounces  the  possibility  of 
communicating  thought,  and  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  communicating  feeling  through 
the  understanding.” 

The  essayist,  Aldous  Huxley,  less 
given  to  tracing  literary  influences, 
considers  this  poetic  incoherence  mere- 
ly a part  of  the  modern  fear  of  being 
obvious.  This  fear,  present  in  all  walks 
of  life,  has,  he  believes,  led  the  artist 
“to  make  laborious  efforts  to  destroy 
the  gradually  perfected  instrument  of 
language.” 

So  much  for  what  the  critics  tell 
us.  And  different  types  of  general 
readers  have  their  own  explanations. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  pure-art  en- 
thusiasts already  referred  to.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  further  literary 
art  departs  from  meaning  the  greater 
it  is  as  art,  and  that  you  are  vulgar 
indeed  if  you  expect  poetry  to  convey 
anything  to  your  understanding.  At 
the  other  extreme  is  the  hard-headed 
reader  who  pooh-poohs  the  whole 
thing.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  ultra- 
modern poetry  game  is  nothing  but 
a hoax  anyway ; that  these  new  poets 
are  just  trying  to  see  how  much  the 
public  will  swallow;  and  that  when 
they  publish  their  nonsense  they  arc 
only  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  the 
rest  of  us. 

But  the  most  diverting  of  all  the 
comments  I have  ever  heard  was  that 
made  by  my  old  family  physician 
when  I showed  him  Four  Saints  in 
Three  Acts.  “Why,”  he  said,  “this 
Gertrude  Stein  must  have  dementia 
praecox!  You’ll  find  a lot  of  stuff 
more  or  less  like  this  if  you  look  in 
any  handbook  of  psychiatry.  Try  it 
and  see.”  I did  try  it,  and  because  the 
experience  gave  me  a certain  amount 
of  amusement,  I shall  pass  it  on  to 
you  by  placing  side  by  side  two  selec- 
tions. The  first  contains  the  recorded 
utterences  of  a dementia  praecox  pa- 
tient: 


“To  digest  the  nature  of  mystery,  Claude 
of  mystery,  Matthew  of  mystery,  Joseph 
of  mystery.  It  is  a conflagration,  it  is  a 
petticoat,  it  is  an  oblation,  resurrection, 
when  will  you  wake  up  like  brutes.  Mys- 
tery, of  mystery,  forty-eight  of  mystery.” 

The  second  passage  is  a portion  of 
Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  which  has 
been  extravagantly  praised  by  many 
readers  of  the  “absolute-art”  persua- 
sion. It  seems  to  be  considered  the 
high  point,  artistically  speaking,  of  the 
entire  work: 

“Pigeons  on  the  grass  alas. 

Pigeons  on  the  grass  alas. 

Short  longer  grass  short  longer  longer 
shorter  yellow  grass.  Pigeons  large  pigeons 
on  the  shorter  longer  yellow  grass  alas 
pigeons  on  the  grass. 

If  they  were  not  pigeons  what  were  they. 

If  they  were  not  pigeons  on  the  grass 
alas  what  were  they.  He  had  heard  of  a 
third  and  he  asked  about  it  it  w'as  a 

magpie  in  the  sky.  If  a magpie  in  the  sky 

can  not  cry  if  the  pigeon  on  the  grass 
alas  can  alas  and  to  pass  the  pigeon  on 

the  grass  alas  and  the  magpie  in  the  sky 

on  the  sky  and  to  try  and  to  try  alas  on 
the  grass  alas  the  pigeon  on  the  grass  the 
pigeon  on  the  grass  and  alas.  They  might 
be  very  well  very  well  very  well  they 
might  be. 

Let  Lucy  Lily  Lily  Lucy  Lucy  let  Lucy 
Lucy  Lily  Lily  Lily  Lily  Lily  let  Lily  Lucy 
Lucy  Let  Lily.  Let  Lucy  Lily.” 

I might  say  in  passing  that  I have 
found  more  than  one  person  who  con- 
sidered the  dementia  praecox  patient 
the  more  intelligible  of  the  two  writ- 
ers. 

Now  what  arises  from  this  confu- 
sion? Edmund  Wilson  admits  that 
Gertrude  Stein  has  carried  Symbolist 
principles  so  far  “as  perhaps  to  reduce 
them  to  absurdity.”  He  adds,  how- 
ever, a statement  of  his  belief  that  in 
general  those  principles  remain  valid. 
As  for  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  a serious 
artistic  movement  toward  a poetic  ex- 
pression in  which  the  intellect  takes 
no  part.  And  from  this  comes  some 
of  the  obscurity  we  complain  of. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  con- 
temporary verse  which  is,  for  some 
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of  US,  equally  hard  to  understand. 
This  is  the  output  of  the  socalled 
“post-war”  group  of  poets.  Among 
these  writers  the  names  most  familiar 
to  us  are  those  of  W.  H.  Auden, 
Stephen  Spender,  and  Cecil  Day 
Lewis.  All  of  them  are  young  men 
who  have  little  patience  with  poetry 
as  an  “absolute”  art.  Stephen  Spender 
in  particular  says  that  he  considers 
such  poetry — especially  that  of  Ger- 
trude Stein  — destructive  in  its  ten- 
dency. He  tells  us  that  he  thinks  of 
modern  writers  as  “grouped  round 
the  ‘destructive  element’  wondering 
whether  to  immerse  themselves.” 
Some,  he  believes,  have  immersed 
themselves;  others  have  merely  “de- 
cided to  have  a dip.”  And  there  are 
others  who,  having  taken  a dip,  “seem 
to  be  making  a fine  show  of  emerging 
at  the  other  side.” 

That  is  to  say,  some  of  the  most 
recent  of  the  “new  poetry”  is  being 
written,  not  with  the  notion  of  de- 
stroying meaning,  but  of  conveying 
it.  In  fact  some  of  these  poems  quite 
frankly  include  social  theories  and 
political  propaganda,  communist  doc- 
trines and  the  like.  And  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  considered  an  artistic  dis- 
advantage. In  introducing  New  Sig- 
natures,  an  anthology  of  radical  poet- 
war  poetry,  Michael  Roberts,  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  movement, 
says: 

“Whether  this  represents  the  eman- 
cipation or  the  enslavement  of  poetry 
as  an  independent  art  we  cannot  yet 
say;  poetry  is  here  turned  to  propa- 
ganda ; but  it  is  propaganda  for  a 
theory  of  life  which  may  release  the 
poet’s  energies.  . . .” 

Now  I have  read  this  kind  of  poet- 
ry, too.  I have  read  it  with  some  care 
and  thought,  because  I am  assured 
by  Michael  Roberts  in  his  preface  to 
New  Signatures  that  the  poems  are 
“comprehensible”  and  can  be  read 
with  “delight  and  amusement,”  for 


I find  it  hard  to  distinguish  this  po- 
etry which  is  so  full  of  ideas  from  the 
other  poetry  which  is  not  meant  to 
make  sense.  Both  kinds  look  alike  to 
me. 

To  illustrate  my  difficulty  let  me 
present  two  examples  of  this  new 
poetry  of  ideas.  I have  been  assured 
that  both  these  passages  are  packed 
with  meaning,  but  I am  unable  to 
understand  them.  The  first  is  the 
opening  stanza  of  a poem  by  W.  H. 
Auden : 

“For  what  as  easy 
For  what  though  small 
For  what  is  well 
Because  between 
To  you  simply 
From  me  I mean.” 

This  leaves  me  feeling  that  perhaps 
the  poetry  of  ideas  also  derives  some- 
thing from  a fear  of  being  obvious. 
The  other  passage  is  part  of  a poem 
by  William  Empson : 

“The  proper  scale  would  pat  you  on  the 
head 

But  Alice  showed  her  pup  Ulysses’  bough 

Well  from  behind  a thistle,  wise  with 
dread ; 

And  though  your  gulf-sprung  mountains 
I allow 

(Snow-puppy  curves,  rose-solemn  dado 
band) 

Charming  for  nurse,  I am  not  nurse  just 
now.” 

When  I read  verse  of  this  kind  I can 
only  go  back  to  Lewis  Carroll  and 
the  Jabberwocky,  and  say  with  Alice : 

“It  seems  very  pretty,  but  it’s  rather 
hard  to  understand ! Somehow  it  seems  to 
fill  my  head  with  ideas — only  I don’t  ex- 
actly know  what  they  are!” 

Moreover,  even  when  we  know 
that  the  theme  of  a coming  world- 
revolution  is  present  in  a poem,  it  is 
hard  to  see  its  significance  in  satire 
which  is  as  obscure  as  this  of  Auden’s, 
from  the  Journal  of  an  Airman: 

“Well? 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  farm  was  in 
Pembrokeshire. 

The  week  the  Labour  Cabinet  resignes 

Dick  had  returned  from  Germany  in  love 
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I hate  cold  water  and  am  very  fond  of 
potatoes  . . . 

You're  wondering  about  these  scratches?” 

Then,  too,  I fail  to  see  how  the  poet’s 
energies  are  released  by  the  inclusion 
of  communist  propaganda  when  it 
takes  such  form  as  the  following  (I 
quote  again  from  Auden,  this  time 
from  the  Ode;  To  John  Warner): 
“England  our  cow 
Once  was  a lady — is  she  now? 

Walk  through  her  cities,  walk  with  a pal 
Through  the  streets  between  the  power- 
house and  green  canal 
And  see  what  they’re  at — our  proletariat. 

As  for  our  upper  class: 

Let’s  be  frank  a moment,  fellows — they 
won’t  pass. 

Who’ll  save,  who — 

Who’ll  save  John  Bull? 

From  losing  his  wool.” 

Though  this  has  obvious  satiric  touch- 
es, I doubt  whether  it  is  poetry;  and 
whether  the  new  verse  of  which  it  is 
a specimen  is  worth  the  high  praise 
which  its  supporters  give  it. 

There  is  always  a grave  danger, 
too,  in  trying  to  look  for  hidden  mean- 
ings in  a poem.  Readers  who  do  this 
often  find  more  than  is  really  there; 
often  miss  what  the  author  actually 
says.  John  Sparrow  gives  us  an  illus- 
tration which  shows  how  this  zeal  in 
hunting  for  deep  signficance  may  lead 
a critic  rather  far.  In  her  poem  called 
Lullaby  for  Jumbo  Edith  Sitwell  has 
written  a pleasantly  vivid,  though 
slightly  eccentric  description  of  an  ele- 
phant amid  tropical  surroundings: 
“Jumbo  asleep! 

Grey  leaves  thick-furred 
As  his  ears,  keep 
Conversations  blurred. 

Thicker  than  hide 
Is  the  trumpeting  water; 

Don  Pasquito’s  bride 
And  his  youngest  daughter 
Watch  the  leaves 
Elephantine  grey 
What  is  it  grieves 
In  the  torrid  day? 

Is  it  the  animal 
World  that  snores 
Harsh  and  inimical 


In  sleepy  pores? — 

And  why  should  the  spired  flowers 
Red  las  a soldier 
Make  Don  Pasquito 
Seem  still  mouldier?” 

The  contemporary  critic  Robert 
Graves  sees  in  this  poem  a great  many 
things : 

”...  the  expression  of  some  conflict  of 
the  authoress  in  terms  of  a general  ennui 
with  sober  life  in  England  and  a hanker- 
ing after  the  colour  of  the  South.  In  par- 
ticular it  stages,  with  the  easily  recog- 
nizable imagery  of  trumpeting  elephants 
and  tall  red  flowers  like  soldiers,  the 
Southern  passions  in  frustration.  The 
sleeping  elephant  is  the  common  object 
of  the  conflict:  it  represents  the  stupid, 
sleeping,  crass  indifference  of  some  power- 
ful force  with  paternal  attributes  to  the 
desires  of  some  power  with  maternal  at- 
tributes, and  to  the  authoress  herself;  it 
also  represents  those  dormant  powers  of 
passion  themselves. 

After  quoting  this  comment  from  A 
Survey  of  Modernist  Poetry,  John 
Sparrow  adds  with  calm,  delightful 
irony : 

“It  is  a surprise  to  know  that  to  Mr. 
Graves  and  Miss  Sitwell  lan  elephant 
means  so  much,  and  means  to  both  of 
them  exactly  that.  A dozen  other  inter- 
pretations might  occur  to  other  readers, 
and  where  is  the  means  of  deciding  which 
is  right?” 

And  that  is  just  the  difficulty.  How 
are  we  to  be  sure  that  we  have  dis- 
covered exactly  the  right  meaning  un- 
derlying: 

“I  knew  the  Phoenix  was  a vegetable.” 

or: 

“God’s  teeth  bite  whitely  tight” 

or: 

“Have  seen  the  red  bicycle  leaning  on 
porches  and  the  cancelling  out  was  com- 
plete.” 

Finally  then,  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  in  reading  up-to-the-minute  po- 
etry we  are  more  likely  than  not  to 
encounter  the  “too  much  incoherency” 
of  which  Mr.  Benet  complains.  And 
when  we  meet  it  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  deciding  for  ourselves 
whether  the  poem  in  question  makes 
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sense,  or  whether  it  is  intended  not 
to  make  sense.  Then,  if  it  really  does 
mean  something,  what  does  it  mean? 
And,  after  all,  is  it  worth  the  trouble  ? 

And  this  suggests  another  question. 
Is  all  this  lack  of  clearness  unavoid- 
able? Can  there  no  longer  be  poetry 
without  it?  Allowing  for  the  neces- 
sary compression  of  language  which 
may  make  a poem  difficult,  though 
not  impossible  to  comprehend ; and  al- 
lowing for  our  own  slowness  in  fol- 
lowing the  imaginative  leap  which  the 
mind  of  the  poet  always  takes,  is 
there  any  poetry  being  written  today 
which  speaks  to  our  emotions  as  un- 
mistakably as  “Go  and  catch  a falling 
star”  and  “Ah,  Sun-flower!  weary  of 
time?” 

I believe  that  there  is  some  poetry 
which,  though  it  is  new  to  this  gen- 
eration, has  all  the  imaginative  vigor 
of  the  older  lines  we  know ; and  which 
stirs  us;  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  understand.  And  this  poetry, 
strangely  enough,  comes  from  some  of 
the  writers  who  have  been  branded  by 
the  critics  as  obscure.  There  is  not 
time  here  to  quote  whole  poems,  but 
a few  lines  will  show  that  these  poems 
are  both  clear  and  beautiful. 

In  one  of  his  sonnets  Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hopkins  speaks  of  man’s  delight 
at  discovering  God  in  nature: 

“The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur 
of  God. 

It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook 
foil ; 

Oh,  morning,  at  the  brown  brink  east- 
ward springs — 

Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 

World  broods  with  warm  breast  and 
with  ah!  bright  wings.” 

And  T.  S.  Eliot,  in  the  opening  lines 
of  The  Waste  Land,  tells  how  spring, 
in  arousing  us  from  the  quiet  and  in- 
activity of  winter,  stirs  our  emotions 
and  increases  our  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing: 

“April  is  the  cruellest  month,  breeding 

Lilacs  out  of  the  dead  land,  mixing 


Memory  and  desire,  stirring 
Dull  roots  with  spring  rain. 

Winter  kept  us  warm,  covering 
Earth  in  forgetful  snow,  feeding 
A little  life  with  dried  tubers.” 

And  in  Threnos  Ezra  Pound  has 
voiced  man’s  desire  to  feel  that  death 
brings  peace : 

“No  more  for  us  the  little  sighing. 

No  more  the  winds  at  twilight  trouble  us. 

Lo  the  fair  dead!” 

Now  although  these  poems  are  all 
new  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
published  within  the  memory  of  all 
of  us,  their  themes  are  not  new.  Man’s 
relationship  to  God  and  to  nature;  to 
death,  and  to  love:  these  are  subjects 
which  have  always  interested  us  more 
than  anything  else.  And  they  have  in- 
terested the  generations  before  our 
time.  They  have  to  do  with  the  most 
important  part  of  our  lives.  And  not- 
withstanding any  new  critical  theories 
to  the  contrary,  these  ageless  themes 
will  always  be  material  for  poetry. 
And  that,  perhaps,  is  the  answer  to 
our  problem.  It  is  our  hope ; and  our 
defense  against  “too  much  incoher- 
ency.” 


BOOK  WEEK 

The  Annual  Program  for  Book 
Week  will  be  continued  in  its  twen- 
tieth observance  next  November  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Book  Publish- 
ers’ Bureau,  the  successor  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Book  Publishers. 
The  Association  name  was  changed 
at  the  first  of  the  year  as  some  pub- 
lishers preferred  to  be  “subscribers” 
to  the  services  of  a central  office  rather 
than  “members”  of  a national  organi- 
zation. The  change  has  brought  about 
a better  rounded  membership.  The 
offices  continue  to  be  at  347  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  Board  of  Directors  in- 
clude members  of  the  firms  of  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Macmillan,  Scribner,  Lit- 
tle Brown,  Dodd  Mead,  and  Knopf. 
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AMONG  THE 

AWARDS  OF 

THE  YEAR  1937 

Atlantic  Textbook  Prize 

Eugene  Hilton 

“Problems  and  Values  of  Today” 
(Little,  Brown) 

James  Tate  Black  Memorial 
(Fiction) 

Winifred  Holtby 

“South  Riding”  (Macmillan) 

Prix  Goncourt 

Charles  Plisnier 

“Faux  Passeport” 

Harper  Novel  Prize 

Frederic  Prokosch 

“The  Seven  Who  Fled”  (Harper) 

Hawthornden  Prize 

Ruth  Pitter 

“A  Trophy  of  Arms”  (Macmillan) 

Herald  Tribune  Spring  Book 
Festival  Contest 

Books  for  Younger  Children 

Boris  Artzybasheff 

“Seven  Simeons”  (Viking) 

Books  for  Older  Children 

Rob  White  III 

“The  Smuggler’s  Sloop”  (Little, 
Brown) 

Helen  Haire  Levinson  Prize 
(Poetry) 

Louise  Bogan 

“The  Sleeping  Fury”  (Scribner) 

Little,  Brown  Novelette  Prize 
A.B.A.  National  Book  Awards 

Wallace  Stegner 

“Remembering  Laughter”  (Little, 
Brown) 

Novel 

Margaret  Mitchell 

“Gone  With  the  Wind”  (Macmil- 
lan) 

“An  American  Doctor’s  Odyssey” 
(Norton) 

Biography 

Dr.  Victor  Heiser 

General  Non-Fiction 

Van  Wyck  Brooks 

“The  Flowering  of  New  England” 
(Dutton) 

Most  Original 

Della  T.  Lutes 

“The  Country  Kitchen”  (Little, 
Brown) 

The  Forgotten  Book 

Norah  Lofts 

“I  Met  a Gypsy”  (Knopf) 

John  Newberry  Medal 

Ruth  Sawyer 

“Roller  Skates”  (Viking) 

New  York  Drama  Critics 
Circle  Award 

Maxwell  Anderson 

“High  Tor”  (Dodd,  Mead) 

Nobel  Prize  (Literature) 

Roger  Martin  du 
Gard 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

Novel 

Margaret  Mitchell 

“Gone  With  the  Wind”  (Macmil- 
lan) 

Biography 

Allan  Nevins 

“Hamilton  Fish:  the  Inner  History 
of  the  Grant  Administration” 
(Dodd) 

Poetry 

Robert  Frost 

“A  Further  Range”  (Holt) 

Play 

Moss  Hart  and 
George  S. 
Kaufmann 

“You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You” 
(F  & R) 

History 

Van  Wyck  Brooks 

“The  Flowering  of  New  England” 
(Dutton) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Award  (Doubleday) 

Dean  Alfange 

“The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Na- 
tional Will”  (Doubleday) 

Edwin  Wolf  Novel  Prize 

Beatrice  Bisno 

“Tomorrow’s  Bread”  (Liveright) 

(Jewish  Pub.  Soc.) 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  PRODUCTION  1937 


Classification 

Ne‘w 

Books 

New 

Editions 

Total 

Philosophy 

128 

24 

152 

Religion 

767 

44 

811 

Sociology, 

Economics 

693 

60 

753 

Law 

128 

21 

149 

Education 

318 

16 

334 

Philology 

279 

18 

297 

Science 

382 

91 

473 

Technical  Books 

252 

90 

342 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

338 

147 

485 

Agriculture, 

Gardening 

98 

32 

130 

Domestic  Economy 

73 

20 

93 

Business 

271 

47 

318 

Classification 

New 

Books 

New 

Editions 

Total 

Fine  Arts 

276 

26 

302 

Music 

79 

13 

92 

Games,  Sports 

204 

26 

230 

General  Literature 

299 

38 

337 

Poetry,  Drama 

673 

81 

754 

Fiction 

1,355 

541 

1,896 

Juvenile 

853 

114 

967 

History 

863 

71 

934 

Geography,  Travel 

280 

47 

327 

Biography 

596 

64 

660 

Miscellaneous 

68 

8 

76 

Total 

9,273 

1,639 

10,912 

FIFTY  BOOKS  OF  1937 


The  exhibit  of  the  volumes  com- 
prising the  Fifty  Books  of  1937  se- 
lected by  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  has  started  on  its  tour 
for  the  sixteenth  year.  The  exhibition 
opens  each  year  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  where  it  remains  sev- 
eral weeks  before  it  is  sent  out. 

Hundreds  of  books  regarded  by  the 
publishers  as  their  finest  printings  are 
submitted  to  a group  of  judges  who 
choose  the  final  fifty  for  their  beauty 
of  design  and  good  workmanship,  and 
their  fitness  for  the  use  of  which  they 
are  designed.  Typographical  experi- 
ments are  excluded. 

Some  of  us  may  expect  to  find  the 
majority  of  volumes  chosen  to  be  of 
a de  luxe  type  and  will  be  surprised 
to  find  included  material  such  as  cata- 
logs, textbooks,  cook  books  and  mis- 
cellaneous trade  books. 

During  the  past  year  a Textbook 
Clinic  has  been  organized  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
with  the  hope  of  encouraging  better 
design  in  textbooks.  The  Clinic  com- 
prises publishers,  designers,  writers 
and  users  of  textbooks.  Next  year  will 
probably  show  an  increasing  number 
of  books  from  this  field  among  the 
Fifty  Books. 


The  exhibit  of  1937  includes  books 
from  37  different  publishers,  41  de- 
signers and  24  binders.  Pride  in  pro- 
duction is  aroused  by  this  annual  ex- 
hibit and  gives  the  publisher  an  opin- 
ion of  the  physical  appearance  of  his 
publications. 

The  1937  list  includes: 

“American  Cookery”  by  Amelia  Sim- 
mons. Designed  by  Edmund  B.  Thompson. 
Published  by  The  Prospect  Press.  $7.50 
“The  American  Mind.  Selections  from 
the  Literature  of  the  United  States.”  Edit- 
ed by  Harry  R.  Warfel  and  others.  2 vol- 
umes. Designed  by  John  A.  Begg.  Pub- 
lished by  The  American  Book  Company. 
$+.25  complete. 

“Animal  Treasure,”  by  Ivan  T.  Sander- 
son. Designed  by  M.  B.  Click.  Published 
by  The  Viking  Press.  $3.00 

“A  Bibliography  of  Material  Relating 
to  Private  Presses,”  by  Irvin  Haas.  De- 
signed by  Norman  W.  Forgue.  Published 
by  The  Black  Cat  Press.  $3.50 

“Biography  of  the  Bible.  A Brief  Ac- 
count of  its  character,  authorship,  text, 
translation  and  influence  on  the  evolution 
of  mankind,”  by  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates. 
Designed  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern.  Pub- 
lished by  Simon  & Schuster.  $2.00 

“The  Birds  of  America,”  by  John  James 
Audubon.  Designed  by  Peter  Beilenson. 
Published  by  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
$12.50 

“Catalogue  of  British  Paintings  in  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
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Gallery,”  by  C.  H.  Collins  Baker.  De- 
signed by  William  A.  Kittredge.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery.  Price  $6.00 

“The  Colophon.  A Quarterly  for  Book- 
men.” Vol.  2,  No.  3.  Designed  by  W.  A. 
Dwiggins.  Published  by  Pynson  Printers, 
Inc.  Price  $2.80 

“Concord  River.”  Selections  from  the 
Journals  of  William  Brewster.  Edited  by 
Smith  O.  Dexter.  Designed  by  David  T. 
Pottinger.  Published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.  Price  $3.50 

“Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat.”  De- 
signed by  Helen  Gentry.  Published  by 
Holidat'  House.  Price  $0.50 

“Enlightened  Self-Interest.  A Study  of 
Educational  Programs  of  Trade  Associa- 
tions,” by  Dorothy  Rowden.  Designed  by 
George  Grady  Press.  Published  by  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Adult  Education.  Price 
$0.75 

“Folklore  from  the  Schoharie  Hills,  New 
York,”  by  Emelyn  Elizabeth  Gardner.  De- 
signed by  William  A.  Kittredge.  Pub- 
lished bv  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
Price  $3.'50 

“Grassroot  Jungles,  A Book  of  Insects,” 
by  Edwin  Way  Teale.  Designed  by  Avery 
Fisher.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & Com- 
pany. Price  $3.75. 

“Henry  Clay,  Spokesman  of  the  Ne^v 
West,”  by  Bernard  Mayo.  Designed  by 
Lovell  Thompson.  Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Price  $4.50 

“Hop,  Skip,  and  Fly,  Stories  of  Small 
Creatures,”  by  Irmengarde  Eberle.  De- 
signed by  Helen  Gentry.  Published  by 
Holiday  House.  Price  $2.00 

“Horace  Walpole’s  Correspondence  with 
the  Rev.  William  Cole.”  Edited  by  W.  S. 
Lewis  and  A.  Dayle  Wallace.  2 vols.  De- 
signed by  Carl  Purington  Rollins.  Pub- 
lished bv  Yale  University  Press.  Price 
$15.00 

“Island  of  Bali,”  by  Miguel  Covarru- 
bias.  Designed  by  Sidney  R.  Jacobs.  Pub- 
lished by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Price  $5.00 

“Japanese  Expansion  on  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent,” by  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.  Vol.  1.  De- 
signed by  Samuel  T.  Farquhar  and  Fred 
E.  Ross.  Published  by  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press.  $+.00 

“The  Journal  of  Eugene  Delacroix.” 
Translated  by  Walter  Pach.  Designed  by 
S.  A.  Jacobs.  Covici,  Friede.  Price  $7.50 

“The  Kachinas  Are  Coming.  Pueblo 
Indian  Kachina  Dolls  with  Folk-tales,”  by 
Gene  Meany  Hodge.  Designed  by  Grant 


Dahlstrom.  Published  by'  Steller-Millar. 
Price  $12.00 

“The  Kasidah  of  Haji  Abdu  el-Yezdi,” 
by  Richard  F.  Burton.  Designed  by  Val- 
enti Angelo.  Published  by  The  Limited 
Editions  Club.  Price  $10.00 

“L’Affaire  Crainquebille,”  by  Anatole 
France.  Designed  by  Margaret  B.  Evans. 
Published  by  The  Overbrook  Press.  Price 
$30.00 

“Law.  A Century  of  Progress,  1835- 
1935.”  Contributions  in  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Law  of  New  York  University.  3 
vols.  Designed  by  Jean  B.  Barr  and  David 
Silve.  Published  by  New  York  University 
Press.  Price  $25.00 

“Letters  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,” 
by  Mark  Twain.  Designed  by  Edwin  and 
Robert  Grabhorn.  Published  by  The  Grab- 
horn  Press.  Price  $7.50 

“Men  of  Mathematics,”  by  E.  T.  Bell. 
Designed  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern. 
Published  by  Simon  and  Schuster.  Price 
$5.00 

“Modern  Building,  Its  Nature,  Problems 
and  Forms,”  by  Walter  Curt  Behrendt. 
Designed  by  Robert  Josephy.  Published  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  Price  $3.00 

“Norwegian  Emigrant  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads.” Edited  and  translated  by  Theodore 
C.  Blegen  and  Martin  Ruud.  Designed  by 
Jane  McCarthy.  Published  by  University 
of  Minnesota  Press.  Price  $3.00 

“The  Odes  of  Keats  and  Shelley.”  De- 
signed by  Edna  and  Peter  Beilenson.  Pub- 
lished by  Peter  Pauper  Press.  Price  $2.00 

"Photography,  1839-1937.”  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Beaumont  Newhall.  De- 
signed by  Joseph  Blumenthal  and  Frances 
Collins.  Published  by  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Price  $3.00 

“Pinocchio.  The  Adventures  of  a Mari- 
onette,” by  C.  Collodi.  Designed  by  Fred- 
eric Warde.  Published  by  The  Limited 
Editions  Club.  Price  $10.00 

“The  Plains  and  the  Rockies.  A Bib- 
liography of  Original  Narratives  of  Travel 
and  Adventure,  1800-1865,”  by  Henry  R. 
Wagner.  Designed  by  Edwin  & Robert 
Grabhorn.  Published  by  The  Grabhorn 
Press.  Price  $7.50 

“A  Printer's  Common-place  Book,"  by 
Edmund  B.  Thompson.  Designed  by  Ed- 
mund B.  Thompson.  Published  by  Haw- 
thorn House.  Price  $1.65 

“Red-Figured  Athenian  Vases  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,”  by  Gisela 
M.  A.  Richter.  2 vols.  Designed  by  Carl 
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Purington  Rollins.  Published  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price  $40.00 

“Regional  Rhymes  of  New  York  City,” 
by  Louis  How.  Designed  by  John  S.  Pass. 
Published  by  The  Harbor  Press.  Price 
$3.00 

“Samuel  Richardson.  A Bibliographical 
Record  of  His  Literary  Career,  with  His- 
torical Notes,”  by  William  M.  Sale.  De- 
signed by  Carl  Purington  Rollins.  Pub- 
lished by  Yale  University  Press.  Price 
$5.00 

“Scenery  Then  and  Now,”  by  Donald 
Oenslager.  Designed  by  Robert  E.  Farlow. 
Published  by  W.  W.  Norton  & Company, 
Inc.  Price  $5.00 

“Selected  Writings  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey.”  Selected  and  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern. 
Designed  by  Phillip  Van  Doren  Stern. 
Published  by  Random  House.  Price  $3.50 

“A  Sentimental  Journey  Through  France 
and  Italy,”  by  Mr.  Yorick  (Laurence 
Stern).  Designed  by  Margaret  B.  Evans. 
Published  by  the  Overbrook  Press.  Price 
$25.00 

“Seven  Simeons.  A Russian  Tale,”  retold 
and  illustrated  by  Boris  Artzybasheff.  De- 
signed by  Boris  Artzybasheff  and  M.  B. 
Click.  Published  by  the  Viking  Press. 
Price  $2.00 

“Shaker  Furniture.  The  Craftsmanship 
of  an  American  Communal  Sect,”  by  Ed- 
ward Deming  Andrews  and  Faith  An- 
drews. Designed  by  Carl  Purington  Rol- 
lins. Published  by  the  Yale  University 
Press.  Price  $10.00 

“Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.”  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Tucker  Brooke. 
Designed  by  D.  B.  Updike.  Oxford  Univ. 
Press.  Price  $5.00 


“Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,”  by  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning.  Designed  by 
Edna  and  Peter  Beilenson.  Published  by 
Peter  Pauper  Press.  Price  $2.00 
“South  American  Journals,  1858-1859,” 
by  George  Augustus  Peabody.  Designed 
by  Fred  Anthoensen.  Published  by  Pea- 
body Museum,  Salem,  Mass.  Price  $5.00 
“Tobacco.  Its  History  Illustrated  by  the 
Books,  Manuscripts  and  Engravings  in  the 
Library  of  George  Arents,  Jr.  Together 
with  an  Introductory  Essay,  a Glossary 
and  Bibliographic  Notes,”  by  Jerome  E. 
Brooks.  Designed  by  Jerome  E.  Brooks. 
Published  by  The  Rosenbach  Company. 
Price  $265 

“Together  and  Apart,”  by  Margaret 
Kennedy.  Designed  by  Ernst  Reichl.  Pub- 
lished by  Random  House.  Price  $2.50 
“The  United  States — A Graphic  His- 
tory,” Text  by  Louis  M.  Hacker;  Pictorial 
Statistics  by  Rudolph  Modley;  Statistical 
Research  by  George  R.  Taylor.  Designed 
by  Robert  Josephy.  Published  by  Modern 
Age  Books,  Inc.  Price  $.75 
“What  Laughing  God?  Poems,”  by 
Whitelaw  Saunders.  Designed  by  Carroll 
D.  Coleman.  Published  by  The  Prairie 
Press.  Price  $2.00 

“When  the  Wind  Blew,”  by  Margaret 
Wise  Brown.  Designed  by  A.  W.  Rush- 
more.  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Price  $1.50 

“A  World  History  of  Art,”  by  Sheldon 
Cheney.  Designed  by  M.  B.  Glick  with  the 
assistance  of  Abe  Lerner.  Published  by 
The  Viking  Press.  Price  $5.00 

“Zest  for  Life.  Recollections  of  a Philo- 
sophic Traveller,”  by  Johan  Woller.  De- 
signed by  W.  A.  Dwiggins.  Published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Price  $2.50 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


The  Department  of  Library  and 
Museum  Service  convened  at  2 P.M., 
November  18th,  in  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  State  Library,  Miss 
Root,  president  of  the  section,  pre- 
siding. After  discussion,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Miss  Patterson,  Pottsville, 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
formulate  a plan  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  this  section  during  the  com- 
ing year  in  order  to  promote  efficient 


cooperation  with  the  various  sections 
of  the  association.  This  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  a vote  of  the  library  and 
museum  group. 

The  following  persons  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  this  committee : 

Charles  W.  Mason,  Readers  Coun- 
selor, Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
Chairman ; Casindania  P.  Eaton, 
Readers  Adviser,  Osterhout  Free 
Library,  Wilkes-Barre;  James  E. 
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Bryan,  Librarian,  Easton  Public  Li- 
brary; John  Howard  Knickerbocker, 
Librarian,  Gettysburg  College  Libra- 
ry; Willis  E.  Ramsay,  Extension  Di- 
vision, State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

(Other  names  will  be  added  to  this 
committee.) 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Fuller,  of  the  State 
Museum,  spoke  briefly  concerning  the 
helps,  especially  slides  about  many 
subjects,  that  the  museum  will  supply 
upon  request  to  any  group  in  the 
state,  free  of  charge.  She  emphasized 
the  growing  demand  in  the  field  of 
visual  education  and  assured  full  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  museum 
to  aid  in  this  work. 

M iss  Casindania  P.  Eaton,  Read- 
eis’  Adviser,  Osterhout  Free  Library, 
W'^ilkes-Barre,  discussed  in  detail  her 
\.’ork  in  connection  with  many  fields 
oi  adult  education.  She  outlined  her 
contacts  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  through 
the  Phalanx  Division;  with  the 
Y. W.C.A.,  chiefly  the  industrial 
group  of  girls;  and  the  Y.M.H.A., 
supplementing  their  Forum  topics 
with  lists  of  books,  etc.  In  her  work 
she  gives  assistance  to  the  W.P.A. 
teachers,  lending  them  material  on 
adult  education  methods,  leadership, 
etc.  Through  the  various  church  or- 
ganizations she  distributes  lists  of 
books,  offers  aid  for  specific  programs. 
The  University  Extension  courses 
conducted  in  her  city  find  supplemen- 
tary reading  material  provided  and 
available  in  the  library  for  students. 
Cooperative  effort  is  proven  through 
tlie  contacts  ^vith  many  agencies. 

.Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Downey, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Library  School,  airged  us  to  revive 
our  interests  in  history  and  our  Con- 
stitution; and  to  arouse  in  patrons 
interest  in  the  Sesqui-Centennial  cele- 
bration and  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Bryan,  Easton  librarian,  and 
Mr.  Knickerbocker,  Gettysburg  Col- 


lege librarian,  spoke  briefly  concern- 
ing the  various  methods  they  have 
used  in  aiding  adult  education  work. 

The  meeting  was  declared  ad- 
journed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jean  S.  Huber,  Secretary 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Harriet  T.  Root,  President 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


One  of  the  Objectives  of  the 
Adult  Education  Committee 

That  each  librarian  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  make  an  informal  sur- 
vey of  all  the  adult  education  activ- 
ities of  the  community  in  w’hich  the 
library  is  located  and  assemble  this 
data.  That  the  leaders  of  all  of  the 
adult  education  organizations  in  the 
community  be  contacted  in  order 

1.  To  make  them  conscious  of  the 
facilities  which  the  libraries  have 
to  offer. 

2.  To  learn  from  them  their  definite 
programs  so  that  the  library  may 
assemble  material  for  their  use. 

3.  To  urge  them  in  planning  their 
programs  to  present  their  needs 
early  enough  so  that  material  not 
already  on  the  library  shelves  may 
be  secured — not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  our  public  li- 
braries and  our  state  library  do  not 
have  unlimited  funds. 


VERMONT  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  following  invitation  has  been 
sent  to  Miss  Harriet  T.  Root,  by  the 
President  of  the  Vermont  Library 
Association,  Mrs.  Gladys  Y.  Leslie: 
“From  June  20  to  24,  1938,  there 
will  be  held  at  the  Equinox  House, 
Manchester,  Vermont,  a meeting  of 
the  library  associations  of  the  six  New 
England  states.  On  behalf  of  the  co- 
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operating  associations  I am  writing  to 
extend  a cordial  invitation  to  Pennsyl- 
vania librarians  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. Manchester  offers  an  attractive 
setting  for  a conference,  and  New 
England  librarians  will  be  happy  to 
welcome  to  the  meeting  librarians  and 
Friends  of  Libraries  from  other  states. 

“Rates  at  the  Equinox  House  for 
the  week  of  June  20  will  be  $5.00 
without  bath  (two  in  a room)  and 
$6.00  with  bath  (two  in  a room). 
Reservations  may  be  made  after  April 
1,  by  writing  to  the  managing  direc- 
tor, Mr.  William  P.  Lyle,  Equinox 
House,  Manchester,  Vermont.” 


WPA  LIBRARY  AT 
NEW  GENEVA* 

As  evidence  that  the  “Notes”  are 
read,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Editor; 

“Mr.  Raymond  J.  Williams,  President 
of  our  local  New  Geneva  Public  Library, 
has  suggested  that  I write  you  and  ex- 
plain how  our  library  is  conducted. 

“First,  I was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, as  Traveling  Librarian,  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1935  to  cover  all  of  Nicholson 
Township,  calling  at  homes,  and  leaving 
books,  magazines,  bulletins,  etc.,  free  of 
any  cost  to  the  reader. 

“This  is  a WPA  project  and  my  salary, 
$70.00  per  month,  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  project  is  sponsored  by 
our  local  School  Board. 

“I  travel  in  a Ford  sedan  and  pay  my 
own  expenses,  and  have  six  routes  which 
I cover  twice  each  month.  As  I work  only 
93  hours  per  month,  working  three  days 
of  each  week,  I have  a regular  schedule 
so  my  patrons  know  exactly  when  to  ex- 
pect me. 

“I  call  at  each  home  that  wants  reading, 
also  on  each  of  the  Public  Schools  of  which 
there  are  10,  with  21  teachers,  and  deliver 
supplementary  text  books  for  their  use.  On 
an  average — 70  juvenile  books,  and  maga- 
zines such  as  National  Geographic,  Digest, 
etc.  are  delivered  once  each  month,  during 
the  school  period.  This  means,  that  I de- 
liver and  pick  up  from  each  school,  once 
each  month,  about  140  books  and  maga- 

•New  Geneva  Public  Library  is  located  in 
Fayette  County,  about  a half  mile  from  Friend- 
ship Hill,  home  of  Albert  Gallatin. 


zines,  or  a total  of  1400  and  an  average 
of  500  books  per  month  from  teachers. 

“When  I started  this  work,  December 
20th,  1935  I averaged  about  50  books  and 
magazines  a day.  I now  put  out  as  high 
as  500  in  a single  day  of  7 hours.  This  is 
house-to-house  work.  I also  collect  Sunday 
School  literature,  and  deliver  this  to  a 
colored  congregation,  in  one  of  the  min- 
ing towns  on  my  route. 

“In  my  monthly  report  to  the  District 
Office,  which  I am  making  out  today, 
December  22,  1937,  3443  books  and  maga- 
zines have  been  delivered  to  the  public  in 
this  township;  1400  to  schools,  450  to 
teachers  and  210  to  local  patrons.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  public  2 hours  each 
Wednesday  evening. 

“Practically  all  books  and  magazines 
are  donated  by  our  patrons,  and  as  high 
as  300  cloth  bound  books  and  400  maga- 
zines have  been  donated  in  a single  month. 
A nearby  public  library  also  gave  us  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes. 

“In  my  report  for  the  month,  you  will 
see  that  I give  out  3443  books  to  my  pa- 
trons, but  I take  in  just  about  the  same 
amount  on  each  trip,  so  that  I actually 
handle  twice  that  number  or  6886  books 
and  magazines  for  the  public  alone,  and 
that  is  done  in  just  12  days  time,  not 
counting  what  I deliver  and  collect  at 
public  schools. 

“We  allow  our  readers  to  exchange 
books  with  their  friends,  and  I know  that 
some  books  have  been  read  by  as  many  as 
ten  different  people  during  the  2-week 
trips,  but  we  have  no  means  of  keeping 
records  of  how  many  have  read  a single 
book. 

“I  see  life  as  it’s  really  lived  in  the 
mining  towns,  farms,  etc.,  and  I know 
that  our  library  is  certainly  bringing 
pastime,  joy,  information  and  help  to 
most  of  these  people,  very  few  of  whom 
ever  saw  or  read  magazines  like  Geo- 
graphic, Colliers,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  such,  until  we  started  our  traveling 
library.  I called  their  attention  to  them 
and  asked  them  to  look  them  over.  Now  I 
can’t  get  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
People  really  want  better  literature,  but 
it’s  up  to  librarians  to  gradually  educate 
them  to  the  better  class  of  reading  if  we 
want  better  citizens.  Many  people  ask 
me  to  select  their  reading  for  them,  say- 
ing “you  know  better  what  I like.” 

“If  there  is  any  further  information  you 
desire  on  the  library.  I’ll  be  glad  to  send 
it.  I noticed  that  article  in  October  issue 
“Library  and  Museum  Notes”  for  unusual 
types  of  service  and  the  above  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  readers.”  G.  C.  Reese 
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NEWS  OF  A.L.A.  BOOKS 


Public  Documents  1937  with 
Archives  and  Libraries 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  series  on 
public  documents,  now  ready,  includes 
for  the  first  time  reports  of  activities 
of  the  A.L.A.  Archives  and  Libraries 
Committee. 

Highlights  of  the  public  documents 
section,  which  Jerome  K.  Wilcox 
edited,  are; 

Report  on  H.R.  5471  . . . Work  and  pub- 
lications of  the  national  governmental  or- 
ganizations operating  the  Joint  Reference 
Library  . . . Document  problems  of  smaller 
depository  libraries  . . . Regional  state  doc- 
ument exchange  depositories  and  document 
centers  . . . Publications  of  new  state 
agencies  . . . Municipal  reporting  in  Mich- 
igan . . . Field  collecting  of  documents  . . . 
Guides  to  government  publications  of  the 
British  dominions  and  India  . . . Popular 
names  of  20th  century  British  government 
reports  . . . Work  on  guide  to  selected 
official  publications  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. 

A.  F.  Kuhlman  edited  the  Archives 
and  Libraries  section  which  covers 
the  following  topics: 

Early  American  interest  in  historical 
sources  and  archives  . . . Pioneering  for 
a science  of  archives  in  the  United  States 
. . . Objectives  of  the  newly  organized 
Society  of  American  Archivists  and  report 
of  its  first  annual  meeting  . . . Organizing 
the  National  Archives  . . . Scope  and  func- 
tions of  a state  archives  department  . . . 
Next  steps  in  the  improvement  of  local 
archives  . . . Some  problems  in  cataloging 
archives  . . . Training  of  archivists. 

Planographed.  305  pages.  $3.25. 


The  Parents’  Bookshelf 

Study  groups  seeking  a guide  to 
the  literature  on  child  training  may 
welcome  the  announcement  that  the 
sixth  edition  of  The  Parents’  Book- 
shelf has  just  been  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  Chi- 
cago. 

In  this  ten-page  leaflet.  Dr.  Ada 
Hart  Arlitt  selected  for  the  National 


Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
nearly  sixty  books  and  a score  of 
pamphlets  on  the  pre-school  child,  the 
intermediate,  the  adolescent,  and  on 
special  topics. 

Books  on  child  training  and  health 
care — both  the  popular  treatment  and 
the  more  advanced  type — are  listed 
and  briefly  described.  New  and  au- 
thoritative books  on  the  family,  char- 
acter education,  heredity,  and  sex 
education  are  included. 

A special  selection  of  books,  period- 
icals, and  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
of  children’s  reading  has  been  added 
by  Mildred  L.  Batchelder  of  the 
American  Library  Association’s  School 
and  Children’s  Library  Division. 

The  Parents’  Bookshelf  is  an  inex- 
pensive folder  which  parent-teacher 
organizations,  schools,  women’s  clubs, 
and  libraries  should  find  useful. 
Groups  may  order  in  quantities  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.75  a hundred 
copies  to  $13  a thousand. 


New  Journal  on  Documentary 
Reproduction 

To  keep  libraries,  museums,  and 
other  educational  institutions  informed 
of  new  developments  in  microphotog- 
raphy and  allied  photographic  tech- 
niques, the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion will  publish,  beginning  about 
February  1,  a quarterly  Journal  of 
Documentary  Reproduction. 

The  A.L.A.  Committee  on  Pho- 
tographic Reproduction  of  Library 
Materials  will  assume  editorial  re- 
sponsibility. Charles  E.  Rush,  Yale 
University  Library,  is  chairman  of 
the  editorial  board  which  includes 
Vernon  D.  Tate  of  the  National 
Archives  as  managing  editor,  Robert 
C.  Binkley,  Columbia  University, 
Herman  H.  Fussier,  University  of 
Chicago  Libraries,  Keyes  D.  Metcalf, 
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Harvard  University  Library,  George 
A.  Schwegmann,  Jr.,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  Paul  Vanderbilt,  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Art. 

The  new  Journal,  organized  as  a 
nonprofit,  cooperative  enterprise,  will 
disseminate  information  on  the  appli- 
cations of  photography  and  allied 
techniques  to  the  problems  of  libraries, 
museums,  archives,  scientists,  and 
scholars.  It  will  contain  general  and 
technical  articles  dealing  with  equip- 
ment, procedures,  and  applications  of 
photography  and  nearprint  duplicat- 
ing; descriptions  of  new  projects  of 
general  interest,  listings  of  micro- 
copying services  and  available  positive 
films;  discussions  of  problems  of  doc- 
umentation; activities  abroad;  notes, 
book  reviews,  bibliographies,  and  a 
department  for  questions  and  answers. 

Although  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  more  than  the  service  rendered  by 
microphotography,  the  Journal,  which 
will  be  offered  at  $3  a year,  will  prove 
an  invaluable  supplement  to  the  two 
A.L.A.  publications.  Microphotogra- 
phy for  Libraries,  1936  and  Micro- 
photography for  Libraries,  1937. 


Recent  Children’s  Books 

Thirty-one  noteworthy  children’s 
books  of  the  year,  selected  by  two 
authorities  on  children’s  literature,  are 
listed  in  “Recent  Children’s  Books” 
published  by  the  American  Library 
Association. 

These  new  books  which  are  recom- 
mended for  children’s  reading  include 
many  late  fall  titles  and  were  selected 
from  hundreds  of  1937  titles  carefully 
examined  by  Nora  Beust  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  children’s 
books  recently  named  book  review 
editor  of  the  “American  Girl”  maga- 
zine, and  Mildred  L.  Batchelder, 
specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  Associa- 
tion’s school  and  children’s  library 


division.  Each  of  the  books  chosen  is 
briefly  described. 

“Recent  Children’s  Books”  has 
been  published  annually  since  1925 
especially  to  guide  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  their  choice  of  books  for  home 
book-shelves  and  library  reading.  Each 
year  more  than  50,000  copies  are  dis- 
tributed by  libraries,  schools,  and 
parent-teacher  organizations  during 
Book  Week  and  the  weeks  preceding 
Christmas.  Prices  of  the  list:  100 
copies,  $1;  500,  $3;  1,000,  $5; 
20,000,  $20.  The  list  of  books  fol- 
lows : 

For  Younger  Children 

Seven  Simeons.  Artzybashefi  (Viking, 
$2) 

Castle  Number  Nine.  Bemelmans  (Vik- 
ing, $2) 

Shawneen  and  the  Gander.  Bennett 
(Doubleday,  $2) 

The  Wonder  World  of  Ants.  Bronson 
(Harcourt,  $1.50) 

Alice-All-By-Herself.  Coatsworth  (Mac- 
millan, $2) 

Petite  Suzianne.  De  Angeli  (Doubleday, 
$2) 

Riema.  Elliot  (Knopf,  $2) 

Red  Feather.  Fischer  (Modern  age 
books.  Paper  2Sc;  cloth  50c) 

Four  and  Twenty  Blackbirds.  Fish 
(Stokes,  $1.50) 

Little  Miss  Cappo.  Gaither  (Macmillan, 
$2) 

Sakimura.  Gay  (Viking,  $1.50) 

Once  Upon  a Time  in  Egypt.  Gere 
(Longmans,  $2) 

A Little  Shepherd’s  Trust.  Hughes 
(Oxford,  75c) 

Susan,  Beware!  Hunt  (Stokes,  $1.75) 
A-going  to  the  Westward.  Lenski 
(Stokes,  $2) 

Pigeon  Post.  Ransome  (Lippincott,  $2) 
Red  Jungle  Boy.  Steen  (Harcourt,  $2) 
High  Water.  Stong  (Dodd,  $2) 
Sebastian  Bach.  Wheeler  and  Deucher 
(Dutton,  $2) 

For  Older  Children 

Homespun.  Berry,  pseud.  (Lothrop,  $2) 
Pecos  Bill.  Bowman  (Whitman,  $2.50) 
No  Other  White  Men.  Davis  (Dutton, 

$2) 

Smoke  Blows  West.  Fernald  (Longmans, 
$2) 

A World  Within  a School.  Kinloch 
(Random,  $2) 
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Footlights  Afloat.  Knox  (Doubleday,  $2) 
College  in  Crinoline.  Medary  (Long- 
mans, $2) 

The  Lost  Queen  of  Egypt.  Morrison 
(Stokes,  $2.50) 

Vinny  Applegay.  Parton  (Viking,  $2) 
Jasmine.  Ratzesberger  (Whitman,  $2) 
Bright  Island.  Robinson  (Random,  $2) 
White  Wind.  Ross  (Harper,  $2) 


Booklist  Books  1937 

Although  “best-seller”  lists  help  to 
keep  readers  — and  publishers  — in- 
formed of  books  currently  in  favor, 
Booklist  Books,  published  annually  by 
the  American  Library  Association 
since  1919,  is  useful  to  librarians, 
readers,  and  publishers  in  determining 
which  books  of  the  year  were  actually 
most  used  and  enjoyed  by  library 
patrons. 

Booklist  Books  1937,  published 
March  3,  includes  184  non-fiction 
titles,  29  fiction,  40  children’s  books, 
and  a special  list  of  34  technical  books 
— all  selected  by  the  vote  of  many 
librarians.  Price  $.75. 

While  most  of  the  books  are  selected 
for  adults,  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
thirty  of  them  also  of  interest  to 
young  people  are  specially  designated. 
The  40  children’s  books  represent,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  children’s  li- 
brarians, the  most  satisfactory  chil- 
dren’s books  of  the  year. 

Reprints  and  series  are  not  listed 
since  the  better  ones  are  already 
familiar  to  most  librarians.  In  the 
introduction,  however,  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  representative  titles  in 
the  American  Guide  series,  the  Mod- 
ern Age  Books,  and  the  art  books  of 
the  Phaidon  Press. 

Among  the  non-fiction  listed  and 
briefly  described  in  Booklist  Books 
1937  are  the  following:  The  impor- 
tance of  Living  (Reynal  & Hitchcock, 
$3)  ; The  Folklore  of  Capitalism 
(Yale,  $3)  ; Middletown  in  Transi- 
tion (Harcourt,  $5)  ; The  Birds  of 
America  (Macmillan,  $12.50)  ; Apes, 


Men,  and  IVlorons  (Putnam,  $3); 
Last  Flight  (Harcourt,  $2.50)  ; 40,- 
000,000  Guinea  Pig  Children  (Van- 
guard, $2)  ; The  1938  Book  of  Small 
Houses  (Simon  & Schuster,  $1.96); 
A World  History  of  Art  (Viking 
$5)  ; Of  Men  and  Music  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  $2.50)  ; The  Arts  (Simon  5c 
Schuster,  $3.95)  ; Life  with  Mother 
(Knopf,  $2);  Woollcott’s  Second 
Reader  (Viking,  $3)  ; Conversation 
at  Midnight  (Harper,  $2)  ; Goliath; 
the  March  of  Fascism  (Viking,  $3)  ; 
The  Life  and  Death  of  a Spanish 
Town  (Random  House,  $2.50); 
400,000,000  Customers  (Harper, $3)  ; 
Assignment  in  Utopia  (Harcourt, 
$3.50)  ; Madame  Curie  (Doubleday, 
$3.50)  ; This  Is  My  Story  (Harper, 
$3)  ; and  Mathematics  for  the  Mil- 
lion (Norton,  $3.75). 

Fiction  titles  include:  The  Citadel 
(Little,  $2.50)  ; Northwest  Passage 
(Doubleday,  $2.75)  ; The  Education 
of  Hyman  Kaplan  (Harcourt,  $2)  ; 
The  Nutmeg  Tree  (Little,  $2.50)  ; 
and  Of  Mice  and  Men  (Covici,  $2). 


Subject  Index  to  Readers 

“One  of  the  chief  purposes  in  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  read  is  to  enable 
them  to  enrich  experience  and  to 
satisfy  interests  through  the  use  of 
books,”  writes  William  S.  Gray  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  his  foreword  to 
Eloise  Rue’s  Subject  Index  to  Read- 
ers, just  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago.  “To 
this  end  wide  provision  is  made  in 
many  schools  for  both  recreational 
and  directed  reading  activities.” 

“Since  much  of  the  material  (for 
the  primary  grades)  which  can  be 
read  with  ease  and  understanding  is 
in  readers  and  is  usually  quite  brief, 
it  has  not  been  indexed  by  subjects  in 
printed  book  lists  or  library  catalogs,” 
Prof.  Gray  states.  “Although  indi- 
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vidual  teachers  and  librarians  have 
kept  notes  of  stories  found  useful  in 
the  study  of  certain  units,  a more 
comprehensive  index  of  the  material 
found  in  the  best  and  most  used  read- 
ers has  been  needed  for  some  time.” 

“Miss  Rue’s  Index,''  he  continues, 
“is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  wide 
use  of  books  in  the  study  of  specific 
problems  and  provides  genuine  help 
for  teachers  who  organize  classroom 
activities  on  that  basis.”  In  his  opin- 
ion, this  index  of  materials  found  in 
readers  for  the  first  three  grades 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  in  suggesting 
topics  for  study  in  the  lower  grades, 
in  locating  materials  for  use  in  en- 
riching the  study  of  numerous  prob- 
lems, and  in  ordering  books  which 
will  supplement  available  materials. 

“Because  of  its  unique  character,” 
Prof.  Gray  concludes,  “Miss  Rue’s 
study  represents  an  important  mile- 
post in  the  development  of  aids  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction.  It 
should  be  available  in  every  school 
which  endeavors  to  enrich  and  vital- 
ize teaching  in  the  primary  grades 
through  the  use  of  reading  materials 
relating  to  the  various  units  studied.” 

IMost  of  the  285  readers  indexed  are 
based  on  modern  educational  methods 
and  have  been  copyrighted  or  revised 
within  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  list 
of  readers  which  precedes  the  index 
proper,  author,  title,  publisher,  date, 
and  price  are  given  for  each.  Twenty 
readers,  designated  by  two  stars,  are 
suggested  for  first  purchase  by  small 
libraries,  and  about  45  others  are  sug- 
gested for  second  purchase. 

Nearly  4,000  citations  of  the  in- 
dexed readers  are  listed  under  about 
1,000  different  subjects — from  “Acci- 
dents-— Prevention”  to  “Zoos.”  There 
are  many  cross-references  throughout 
the  book. 

Price  $1.80, 


Books  for  Boys  and  Gills 

Publication  of  Inexpensive  Books 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  second  edition  of 
a useful  pamphlet  much  in  demand  as 
an  aid  in  the  selection  of  books  for 
library  purchase  and  for  gifts,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Book  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association’s  Section  for 
Library  Work  with  Children,  and 
sells  for  $.50  single  copy,  or  $.40  for 
ten  or  more. 

The  selection  of  titles — 890  in  all 
— covers  a wide  range  of  subjects 
asked  for  by  children.  Non-fiction  and 
the  standard  fiction  titles  predominate 
and  no  book  over  one  dollar  is  in- 
cluded. Entries  are  listed  under  au- 
thor’s name,  publisher  and  price  are 
given  for  each,  and  the  publisher’s 
series  is  indicated.  The  section  of 
“Picture  Books  and  Easy  Reading” 
lists  266  books  and  there  are  624 
titles  in  the  fourth  to  eighth  grade 
group  of  “Junior  Books  of  General 
Interest.” 

Of  unusual  value  is  the  chart  which 
analyses  and  briefly  evaluates  the 
more  important  publishers’  series.  For 
each  series  the  following  information 
on  format  is  given ; appearance,  ap- 
peal to  children,  print,  paper,  illus- 
trations, margins,  rebinding  possibil- 
ities; and  the  characteristics  of  the 
series  are  indicated  by  notes  on  the 
selection  of  titles,  whether  edited  or 
cut,  and  by  other  comments. 

Public  and  school  libraries  whose 
book  funds  are  limited  should  find 
Inexpensive  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 
an  invaluable  tool. 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  INDEX 
A Cumulative  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies 
A NEW  WILSON  SERVICE 

published  quarterly  with  annual  and  five  year  cumulations 


This  important  step  in  bibliograph- 
ical publishing  was  taken  because  it 
was  believed  that  a systematic  guide 
to  significant  current  bibliographies 
would  be  of  infinite  value  to  librari- 
ans and  to  the  students,  researchers 
and  general  readers. 

Comprehensive  in  scope,  it  will 
place  at  your  finger  tips  a wealth  of 
constantly  increasing  information  on ; 

1.  Current  bibliographies  published 
separately  in  book  and  pamphlet 
form. 

2.  Current  bibliographies  included  in 
books  and  articles. 

3.  Brief  lists,  to  be  augmented  as  new 
material  appears,  on  subjects  now 
having  a meager  literature. 

4.  Important  select  lists  resulting 
from  the  work  of  reader’s  advisors 
and  library  participation  in  adult 
education. 

5.  New  editions,  supplements  and  re- 
prints on  general  and  universal 
bibliographies. 

As  a special  feature,  each  issue  will 
contain  printed  in  full  short  but  im- 
portant bibliographies  never  before 
published.  Long  lists  will  be  starred 


to  distinguish  them  from  the  shorter 
lists  so  that  you  can  easily  select  the 
type  of  bibliography  required. 

Examination  of  the  sample  entries 
show  that  the  m.ajority  of  material 
indexed  is  widely  held,  making  this  a 
reliable  guide  to  library  resources. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Bibliographic 
Index  will  be  ready  in  March  and 
will  be  sold  on  a service  basis  by  the 
II . W.  Wilson  Co. 


REFERENCES  ON  THE 
PAMPHLET  FILE 

A copy  of  the  mimeographed  bib- 
liography, “Selected  List  of  Refer- 
ences on  the  Pamphlet  File,”  will  be 
sent  without  charge  to  librarians  of 
public  libraries,  high  schools  (their 
principals  and  teacher-librarians  also), 
colleges,  and  special  libraries  upon 
request,  by  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany, 950  University  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Requests  for  copies  sufficient  to 
supply  classes  of  library  students  will 
also  be  filled  gratis. 


TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES 

By  Ingles  & McCague 
2d  ed.  rev.  by  Anna  McCague 


This  manual  is  intended  for  teach- 
ers and  librarians  giving  library  in- 
struction. Its  purpose  is  to  describe 
briefly  various  methods  and  devices 
that  have  been  used  successfully  in 
teaching  this  subject  to  students  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  in 
colleges. 

Many  textbooks  and  outlines  on 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries  have 


been  examined  and  from  these  a sum- 
mary of  current  practices  has  been 
made,  with  examples  of  illustrative 
material,  problems  and  references  for 
further  study.  A variety  of  sugges- 
tions and  forms  have  been  purposelv 
included  in  order  to  make  the  book 
adaptable  to  different  conditions  and 
to  the  various  degrees  of  library  skill 
required. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
planned  to  accompany  a particular 
student  text:  Library  Key  by  Zaidee 
Brown.  Since  the  new  edition  of  that 
book  now  contains  teaching  sugges- 
tions and  examples  of  practice  work, 
this  second  edition  has  been  broadened 


by  making  it  a general  teachers’  man- 
ual for  library  instruction,  rather  than 
one  meant  particularly  for  use  with  a 
single  text. 

Price,  $1.80,  postpaid.  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co. 


Librarians,  club  women  and 
school  teachers,  find  difficulty  in 
locating  material  for  programs 
centered  around  our  state’s  his- 
tory. Sources  are  scattered  and 
the  information  unrelated  in 
most  of  the  subjects  for  which 
patrons  of  the  State  Library 
inquire. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Patterson,  li- 
brarian of  the  Butler  Junior 
High  School,  worked  up  a 
splendid  program  this  winter 
which  we  are  printing  in  full 
hoping  it  may  serve  as  a basis 
for  similar  celebrations  and 
suggest  new  ideas  to  librarians 
who  give  this  type  of  service. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Notes”  is 
inviting  you  all  to  join  the 
Share  - Your  - Ideas  Club,  and 
send  her  the  procedure  used  in 
getting  some  of  the  splendid 
results  we  hear  of  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s libraries. 

N.B.S. 


Miss  Grace  A.  Patterson,  librarian 
of  the  Butler  Junior  High  School  and 
president  of  the  Butler  Tuesday  Mu- 
sical Club,  planned  and  directed  a 
program  which  was  presented  for  the 
senior  club  on  February  21  by  the 
junior  and  student  musicians  clubs 
affiliated  with  the  senior  club  and 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs.  She  was  assisted  by  the 
junior  counselor  and  the  presidents 
of  the  two  participating  groups. 


The  program  theme  which  was 
suggested  by  the  State  federation  was 
“Correlation  of  Folklore,  Literature, 
History,  Music,  Art,  Dance,  and  Tex- 
tiles of  Pennsylvania.”  About  fifty 
young  people  in  costume  carried  out 
the  theme  in  a series  of  episodes  in 
chronological  order.  Outstanding  was 
a 30  minute  one  act  play  “The  First 
Flag”  which  was  repeated  by  invita- 
tion for  the  D.A.R.  Guest  Night  on 
February  22.  Olive  Lennox  Tyrell,  a 
member  of  the  senior  club,  composed 
music  for  a poem  by  Mildred  Hobbs 
called  “A  Quaker  Love  Song,”  the 
song  being  used  for  the  episode  con- 
cerning the  Quakers. 

The  program  follows: 
PROGRAM 

By  the  Junior  Tuesday  Musical  Club 
and  the  Grace  Choral 
1 

Costumes  and  Setting  appropriate  to 
people  and  periods. 

PART  ONE 

1.  The  Swedes,  1638 

Last  Dance  at  Printzborg 
Indian  Legend  presented  in  Pantomime 
Reader,  Fiddler,  Governor,  Dancers  and 
Servants 

2.  The  Quakers,  1682 

1.  Penn’s  Treaty 

2.  Art 

a.  Primitive — Wampum  Belt 

b.  Classical — Benjamin  West’s  Paint- 
ing 

c.  Violet  Oakley’s  “William  Penn 
Series  in  Pennsylvania  Capitol’’ 

3.  Music 

a.  Chorus — “Keystone  State”  

Mayhews 

b.  Contralto  solo — “Quaker  Love 

Song”  Hobbs-Tyrell 
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3.  The  Indians 

1.  Legend  of  Mauch  Chunk 

Reader  and  Pantomime  after  Chinese 
manner 

a.  Art — Poem  by  Mildred  Harris 
Pictures  from  Nutting’s  “Pennsyl- 
vania Beautiful” 

2.  Capt.  Jack  the  “Wild  Hunter”  of 
the  Juniata 

a.  Music — “Blue  Juniata”  

Marian  D.  Sullivan 

b.  Polka  Dance 

4.  The  Hopkinsons,  1738-1872 

Song  — “My  Days  Have  Been  So 
Wondrous  Free”. ..Frances  Hopkinson 

Piano — “President’s  March”  

- Phillip  Phyie 

Chorus — “Hail  Columbia”  

Joseph  Hopkinson 

5.  Revolutionary,  1776 

1.  Drama  — “The  First  Flag”  (In 
Plays  of  Washington)....'/.  P. 

2.  Music — Minuet  and  Figure  Dance — 
Performed  by  two  young  ladies  be- 
fore Martha  Washington 

3.  Living  Picture  from  J.  L.  G.  Ferris’ 
Collection  in  Congress  Hall 

6.  The  Singing  School 

1.  Rhyme  in  “Clearfield  Democrat,” 
1834 

2.  Music 

a.  Round  “Early  to  Bed”  from  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac 

b.  Chorus — “Listen  to  the  Mocking 

Bird”  Septimus  Winner 

“Whispering  Hope”  1862-1902 

c.  Chorus — “Old  Folks  at  Home”... 

- - Foster 

7.  Stephen  Foster,  1826-1864 
Soprano  solo — “Beautiful  Dreamer” 


8.  Civil  War  Period,  1861-1864 

1.  History — Battle  of  Cedar  Creek 

2.  Literature — Poem  “Sheridan’s  Ride” 

- Thomas  Buchanan  Read 

3.  Art  — Sheridan  and  His  Horse  — 
Painting  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read 


PART  TWO 

Song — “Juniors  of  Pennsylvania” 

Gertrude  Martin  Rolirer 

9.  Ethki.bert  Nevin,  1862-1901 
Piano  trio — “Narcissus” 

Song — “A  May  Day  Dance”  (4  hand 
accompaniment) 

Piano — “In  the  Gondola” 

Soprano — “Autumn  Sadness” 

Piano — “Mighty  Like  a Rose” 

10.  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  1881 
Chorus — 

“From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 
Waters” 

“Lilacs” 

1 1.  Contemporary  Composers 

Quartet — “Kentucky  Babe  

- Adam  Geibel 

Chorus — “The  Song  of  the  Soul” 

Joseph  Carl  Bred 

Piano — 

“In  a Boat” Camille  IF.  Zeckvier 

“Images  on  the  Water” 

Soprano — 

“Li’l  Rosebud  Joe”..£ber  C.  Hamilton 

“Among  the  Flowers” 

- Adolph  M.  Foerster 

“American  Lullaby” — Gladys  Rich 

Chorus  — Selections  from  Cantata 
“Spring  Cometh” Richard  Kountz 


COLLEGE  LIBRARIES 


Juniata  College.  The  Juniata 
College  Library  at  Huntingdon  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Lillian  Evans, 
has  not  limited  its  resources  to  the 
use  of  the  college  students.  For  many 
years  assistance  has  been  given  to  the 
town  and  county  in  making  available 
the  best  reference  collection  of  books 
in  the  Juniata  Valley.  Over  50,000 
volumes,  include  a collection  of  rare 
Pennsylvaniana  and  early  local  news- 


papers, formerly  belonging  to  ex- 
Governor  Brumbaugh. 

The  library  gives  frequent  help  to 
persons  searching  for  early  records 
of  families.  Birth,  death  and  marriage 
notices  appearing  in  early  newspapers 
have  been  indexed,  and  these  with 
pamphlets,  clippings,  state  and  local 
histories  are  in  constant  use. 

A museum  is  also  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  library.  Here  are 
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found  collections  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  colonial  days  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Antique  furniture,  pewter, 
china,  glass,  and  pottery  are  preserved 
and  a large  section  of  the  famous  stone 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  little 
trading  village  known  as  “Standing 
Stone”  or  Huntingdon  is  on  display. 
One  of  the  anvils,  on  which  type  was 
pounded  out  from  the  famous  press 
of  Christopher  Saur  of  Germantown 
is  also  to  be  seen  here. 

Miss  Evans  and  her  staff  gave  con- 
tinuous aid  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Huntingdon  County  Library. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Li- 
brary has  secured,  through  gift  and 
purchase,  a valuable  collection  of 
nearly  a hundred  volumes  of  North- 
umberland County  newspapers  from 
Dr.  Walter  Hertzog,  Director  of 
American  Historical  Research  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  formerly  a resident 
of  Shamokin.  Because  many  of  the 
files  are  the  only  ones  in  existence, 
the  papers  are  very  valuable  and  had 
been  stored  in  a safe  deposit  vault  in 
Los  Angeles  for  twenty-five  years. 
Covering  the  period  from  1859  to 
1889,  they  contain  valuable  source 
material  on  Central  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Civil  War  years,  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  Grant  administration,  the 
labor  troubles  in  the  coal  mines,  and 
the  Molly  Maguires.  Some  seventy- 
five  volumes  are  bound  and  the  rest 
unbound.  The  unbound  issues  are  not 
in  good  condition  and  must  be  placed 
between  board  covers.  The  papers  in- 
clude the  Shamokin  Herald  and 
Times,  the  Sunbury  American  and 
Gazette,  and  two  volumes  of  the  An- 
thracite Monitor. 

The  annual  Fifty  Books  exhibit 
was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Library  from  October  11  to 
October  23  inclusive.  These  books  are 
selected  by  the  American  Institute  of 


Graphic  Arts  for  their  beauty  of 
typography,  out  of  all  the  some  nine 
thousand  titles  issued  in  the  United 
States  in  1936,  and  are  sent  out  to 
the  more  important  libraries  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  for 
exhibit.  They  include  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  paper,  printing,  design  and 
type,  and  binding.  Of  the  1937  show, 
17  selections  are  miscellaneous  trade 
volumes,  16  are  limited  editions,  8 
are  university  press  publications,  6 
are  children’s  books  and  3 are  text 
books.  In  connection  with  this  ex- 
hibit Professor  J.  B.  Helme  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Architecture 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  and  gen- 
eral discussion  of  book  illustration. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Buhl 
Foundation,  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  has  acquired  a 
gift  of  350  volumes  of  rare  Amer- 
icana. 

The  books  comprise  the  collection 
of  the  late  Joseph  B.  Shea  of  Pitts- 
burgh which  were  sold  in  New  York 
at  auction  by  the  American  Art  As- 
sociation galleries.  They  will  be  placed 
in  the  Darlington  Memorial  Library 
of  the  University  which  contains  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  material 
relating  to  western  Pennsylvania  in 
existence. 

Among  the  exceptional  items  in  the 
Shea  Library  are:  Henry  Heald’s  “A 
Western  Tour,  in  a Series  of  Letters 
written  on  a Journey  through  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  into  the 
states  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky.”  Pub- 
lished in  1820.  Only  two  copies  of 
this  early  narrative  are  known  to 
exist. 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Dice,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Library 
says  that  Mr.  Shea  demanded  that  all 
the  books  he  purchased  must  be  in 
perfect  condition,  uncut  and  in  the 
original  binding,  if  possible.  The  Uni- 
versity is  fortunate  in  having  the 
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Buhl  Foundation  make  it  possible  to 
keep  this  valuable  material  in  Pitts- 
burgh where  it  really  belongs. 

Temple  University.  Three  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Sullivan  Memo- 
rial Library,  Temple  University. 

Miss  Ruth  B.  McCoy,  a graduate 
of  Wittenberg  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library  School,  has 
been  made  an  assistant  in  the  Catalog 
Department.  Miss  McCoy  had  been 
an  assistant  in  the  Catalog  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Georgia  Anna  Couch,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Pratt  Library  School,  has 
been  made  first  assistant  in  the  Peri- 
odical Department.  Miss  Couch  had 
been  an  assistant  in  the  Periodical 
Department  of  the  University  of 


North  Carolina.  Recently  Miss  Couch 
was  the  supervisor  of  the  manuscript 
collection  of  the  Historical  Records 
Survey  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Thompson,  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School,  has  been  made  first 
assistant  in  the  Business  Library. 

Waynesburg  College  Library. 
More  than  a thousand  books  were 
donated  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
the  library  to  be  used  in  extending 
Waynesburg  College  Library  facilities 
to  outlying  communities,  through  the 
medium  of  a college-parish  project. 

As  a reminder  to  the  townspeople 
of  the  canvass  to  be  made  the  follow- 
ing morning,  students  sang  Christmas 
Carols  the  evening  of  December  16th. 


ROUNDABOUT  THE  STATE 


Brownsville.  Miss  Anne  Shut- 
terly.  Librarian.  An  oil  portrait  of 
Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  an  astronomer 
and  native  of  Brownsville  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Free  Public  Library 
last  year.  The  portrait  was  unveiled 
at  a public  reception. 

A total  of  36,522  books  were  cir- 
culated during  1937,  an  increase  of 
3215  over  1936.  The  staff  assisted 
the  local  schools  and  hospital  in  cata- 
loging their  libraries,  and  teachers 
from  the  grade  schools  conducted 
story  hours  in  the  library.  Miss  Shut- 
terly  speaks  highly  of  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  general  public  in 
Brownsville. 

Butler.  Miss  Mary  V.  Mitchell, 
librarian.  Increased  employment 
seemed  to  be  the  reason  for  a drop 
in  circulation  in  1937  compared  with 
1936.  The  total  for  last  year  being 
92,338  and  for  1936,  97,226. 


A Library  Council  was  organized 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  library  and 
to  secure  cooperation  in  financial  mat- 
ters. A book  tea  netted  nearly  $75.00 
and  130  books.  The  Council  also  ar- 
ranged exhibits. 

Action  is  expected  by  the  officials 
of  the  Butler  School  district  on  re- 
storing an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,000  which  had  been  cut  to  $500 
in  the  depression  years.  County  Com- 
missioners are  also contributing$l, 000 
a year  because  of  the  use  made  of  the 
library  by  residents  outside  the  city. 

Dubois.  Carl  William  Hull,  li- 
brarian. The  17th  annual  report  of 
the  Dubois  Public  Library  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public  in  condensed 
form  by  a folder  headed  “This  Will 
Suggest  What  Your  Library  Did 
During  1937.”  Over  126,000  books 
were  borrowed  from  a collection  of 
16,571  volumes.  Of  these  68%  were 
non-fiction  and  28%  children’s  books. 
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The  gain  over  last  year’s  circulation 
was  25,183,  averaging  10  books  per 
capita. 

Supervised  guidance  in  the  chil- 
dren’s department  made  possible  the 
choosing  of  the  proper  book  by  each 
borrower  from  a carefully  selected 
collection.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  was  given  to  40  grade 
school  classes. 

The  Dubois  Library  maintains  a 
valuable  pamphlet  file  which  includes 
government  documents.  A picture  file 
also  contributes  much  active  material 
in  serving  the  demands  of  patrons  in 
the  library  reference  section. 

The  High  School  Branch  circu- 
lated 49,123  volumes  during  the  year. 
Book  collections  placed  in  the  grade 
schools  and  administered  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  library  staff,  totaled  a cir- 
culation of  19,665.  The  High  School 
Library  was  open  each  school  day  and 
the  grade  schools  served  once  a week. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1937, 
William  C.  Pentz,  the  first  and  only 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
died.  His  interest  in  library  advance- 
ment brought  him  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association,  where 
he  served  for  several  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees  Section,  and  was 
named  by  Governor  Pinchot  as  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  delegates  to  a con- 
ference of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Dubois  Public  Library  has 
lost  a friend. 

Ellwood  City.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Charles,  librarian.  In  1937  the  total 
collection  of  books  reached  over  19,- 
000  with  the  addition  of  2615  vol- 
umes during  the  year.  A WPA 
project  has  mended  books  and  bound 
magazines.  Mrs.  Charles  attended  a 
two  weeks’  conference  on  adult  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Chicago 
last  August.  Fresh  paint  has  given  the 
library  building  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 


Reports  of  large  circulation  during 
the  winter,  one  day  running  as  high 
as  1,000  reflect  the  continued  success 
of  the  service  being  given  in  Ellwood 
City. 

Foxburg.  Miss  Lottie  E.  Koos,  li- 
brarian. A new  Jaspe  floor  covering 
was  recently  installed  in  the  Foxburg 
Free  Library,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
beautiful  building.  In  front  of  the 
fireplace  in  the  main  reading  room  a 
ship  is  inlaid,  and  in  the  children’s 
room  are  Scottie  dogs  and  fish.  The 
board  room  is  done  in  a modernistic 
design  in  black  and  white,  and  the 
center  of  the  smoking  room  shows  a 
compass  in  blue,  scarlet  and  white. 
The  cost  of  the  covering  was  $500.00 
which  was  taken  from  the  Hannah 
Fox  Trust  Fund  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  building. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  li- 
brary board  a beautiful  silk  Ameri- 
can flag  was  presented  to  the  library 
by  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps.  The 
flag  has  been  placed  near  the  libra- 
rian’s desk  in  the  reading  room. 

Hanover.  Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott, 
librarian.  Readers  of  the  Hanover 
Public  Library  during  1937  borrowed 
70,235  books,  a slight  gain  over  1936. 
There  was  a large  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  borrowers — 223  more 
than  in  1936. 

This  library  celebrated  its  twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  October  1,  1937,  at 
which  time  a drive  was  made  for  new 
members  by  the  Library  Guild.  The 
Guild  was  organized  in  1936  in  an 
effort  to  help  the  library  maintain  its 
splendid  service  to  the  citizens  and 
school  children  of  Hanover.  A goal  of 
400  members  was  set  in  the  recent 
drive. 

The  vacation  Reading  Club  had 
an  enrollment  of  588  and  219  com- 
pleted requirements  for  diplomas. 
The  club  has  been  a feature  of  the 
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library’s  work  with  young  people  for 
eight  summers. 

Glenside.  Mrs.  Harry  Gaskill, 
librarian.  Interest  in  the  re-opening 
of  the  Glenside  Free  Library  con- 
tinues to  grow.  On  January  26,  1938 
new  quarters  were  established  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Keswick  Bank 
Building. 

Over  10,000  books  were  moved  in 
a single  day.  The  librarian  and  her 
staff  were  assisted  by  volunteer  work- 
ers in  packing  and  unpacking.  The 
spacious  library  room  is  attractively 
furnished,  with  chintz  curtains  at  all 
windows. 

Contributions  of  books  and  money 
were  solicited,  and  a library  sticker 
to  be  placed  in  the  windows  of  resi- 
dents, given  to  each  person  making  a 
pledge. 

Over  500  cards  were  issued  to  bor- 
rowers in  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  opening.  Book  reviews  are  being 
given  over  the  local  radio  station,  and 
children  from  the  grade  schools  are 
dramatizing  a series  of  sketches  built 
around  stories  and  lives  of  some  of 
the  authors. 

A great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the 
Memorial  Hall  Civic  Committee  for 
agreeing  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  library  for  the  next  two  years. 
The  committee  has  an  associate  mem- 
bership of  over  500. 

Harrisburg.  Miss  Alice  Eaton, 
librarian.  During  the  year  1937  cir- 
culation increased  in  all  departments 
of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library, 
with  the  exception  of  fiction  which 
showed  a decrease  of  27,000. 

A total  of  849,729  volumes  were 
loaned,  of  which  228,417  were  taken 
out  of  the  school  libraries  maintained 
by  the  public  library.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  books  were  of  a sub- 
stantial type. 

The  Dauphin  County  patrons  were 
loaned  241,301  books  and  80,353  to 
stations  served. 


With  the  10,425  volumes  added  to 
the  library  during  the  year  a total 
of  over  110,000  are  now  owned.  In 
January  of  this  year  83,000  of  this 
collection  were  in  circulation. 

The  elementary  school  libraries  of 
Harrisburg  which  operate  under  the 
direction  of  the  Schools  Division  of 
the  Public  Library  are  developing 
into  miniature  laboratories  and  art 
galleries,  where  pupils  show  great  en- 
thusiasm in  working  out  individual 
ideas.  Soap  carving,  dioramas,  art 
paper  figures  and  school  newspapers 
have  been  made  to  combine  with 
studies.  Special  exhibits  also  are  made 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary in  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

Hazleton.  Miss  Alice  Willigerod, 
librarian.  The  outstanding  event  of 
the  year  1937  in  Hazleton  Public 
Library  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
book  truck  which  was  purchased  to 
meet  the  need  of  branch  libraries  in 
distant  sections  of  the  city.  The  ven- 
ture has  proved  to  be  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  library. 
Crippled  children  are  the  most  ap- 
preciative borrowers. 

The  total  circulation  last  year  was 
113,450  volumes,  out  of  a collection 
of  about  34,000  books. 

A number  of  special  exhibits  at- 
tracted many  people  not  users  of  the 
service  of  the  library,  who  have  since 
become  regular  borrowers. 

WPA  gave  splendid  assistance  in 
book  repair,  reclassification  of  books, 
preparing  books  for  circulation,  sort- 
ing and  mounting  a picture  collection, 
and  cleaning  the  library. 

Huntingdon.  Miss  Catherine  R. 
Roberts,  librarian.  A county-wide 
campaign  for  money  and  books,  Janu- 
ary 24  to  February  4,  1938,  culmi- 
nated in  a Friends-of-the-Library 
Dinner,  at  which  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  $1,056  has  been  raised. 
Miss  Alice  Eaton,  of  Harrisburg,  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening. 


On  the  following  day  the  new  quar- 
ters of  the  Huntingdon  County  Li- 
brary were  officially  opened.  The  east 
wing  of  the  basement  of  the  Court 
House  had  been  refinished,  and  its 
long  windows  with  deep  seats,  and 
shelves  of  books  around  the  walls 
create  a pleasant  library  atmosphere. 

Miss  Roberts,  assisted  by  Miss 
Lillian  Evans,  of  Juniata  College  Li- 
brary, and  a group  of  women  from 
various  clubs  in  the  county,  greeted 
visitors  during  the  day  when  men, 
women  and  children  inspected  the 
new  home  of  the  library. 

The  county  bookmobile  has  been 
named  “Selina,”  for  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon. 

Johnstown.  Miss  L.  Helen  Ber- 
key,  librarian.  The  Cambria  Library 
is  now  open  in  the  evening  due  to 
the  work  of  the  Women’s  Library 
Association,  who  raised  the  funds  to 
support  the  extra  service  each  day. 

A lifetime  ambition  of  Miss  Berkey 
was  to  have  a modern  children’s  de- 
partment. This  was  realized  also,  with 
the  fine  support  of  the  Women’s  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Cambria  Library  Asso- 
ciation, when  a children’s  room  was 
opened  on  December  4,  1937.  It  is 
an  attractive  room  with  indirect  light- 
ing, oak  tables  and  chairs  and  low 
book  shelves.  More  than  3,000  books 
will  be  available  for  children.  Miss 
Ruth  Sutch,  assistant  to  Miss  Berkey, 
will  serve  as  children’s  librarian. 

Without  the  flood,  1936,  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  department  would 
have  become  a reality.  The  library 
lecture  room  was  used  so  little  that 
it  was  decided  not  to  renovate  it  as 
such,  but  to  sell  the  equipment  and 
use  the  funds  in  converting  it  into  a 
children’s  room. 

Kingston.  Since  going  to  press 
word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  former 
librarian.  This  year  the  Hoyt  Li- 


brary has  been  opened  to  readers 
outside  the  borough  limits.  The  li- 
brary is  tax  supported,  with  no  en- 
dowment, and  its  service  is  free  to 
all  residents  and  taxpayers  of  Kings- 
ton. 

Because  of  requests  from  readers 
in  surrounding  boroughs,  the  Board 
of  Directors  decided  to  offer  an  an- 
nual membership  in  the  Hoyt  Library 
for  a fee  of  $2.00  a year. 

The  series  of  Fireside  Talks  were 
resumed  this  year  with  seats  at  a pre- 
mium, it  being  necessary  to  make  re- 
quests in  advance  for  each  “talk.” 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  library  was  observed 
on  January  5,  1938,  with  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  Rafter,  Director  of  the  State  Li- 
brary and  Museum  as  the  principal 
speaker.  The  West  Side  Women’s 
Club,  an  organization  which  was  in- 
fluential in  the  starting  of  the  library, 
had  charge  of  the  celebration.  A map 
prepared  for  the  anniversary,  geo- 
graphically portrayed  the  proportion 
of  homes  in  the  borough  where  li- 
brary cards  were  in  use. 

The  Hoyt  Library  Service  Club, 
composed  of  a group  of  High  School 
Girls,  Juniors  and  Seniors,  made  a 
model  of  the  main  room  of  the  li- 
brary for  display  in  store  windows 
during  book  week.  Each  year  the  li- 
brary staff,  assisted  by  librarians  in 
the  district,  holds  a Book  Week  Sun- 
day afternoon  meeting  with  teachers 
from  all  the  schools  in  the  borough. 
A half  hour  book  talk,  and  then  a 
social  hour  with  tea,  gives  teachers 
and  librarians  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss problems  which  each  is  trying  to 
solve. 

Milton.  Mrs.  Robert  Hassenplug, 
librarian.  In  her  annual  report  for  the 
year  1937,  Mrs.  Hassenplug  says  the 
results  are  most  gratifying.  The  cir- 
culation reached  30,058,  an  increase 
of  7,780  volumes. 
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It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Mon- 
day is  the  day  with  the  largest  cir- 
culation and  Wednesday  the  smallest, 
in  this  librarJ^ 

Two  assistants  have  been  added 
during  the  winter  to  give  the  librarian 
more  time  to  devote  to  reference  work, 
book  selection,  cataloging  and  pub- 
licity. 

Schools  from  nearby  towns,  as  well 
as  the  local  high  school  visited  the 
library  and  were  given  talks  on  the 
use  of  reference  books  and  the  cata- 
log. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  replacing 
the  large  number  of  books  lost  in  the 
flood  of  1936,  and  a total  of  7,652 
are  now  ready  for  use. 

A valuable  gift  of  over  1,000  old 
newspapers  was  presented  to  the  li- 
brary recently. 

Northumberland.  Miss  Jessie 
Wilson,  librarian.  The  Annual  So- 
licitation drive  for  contributions  and 
membership  went  over  the  top  as 
usual  at  the  Priestley-Forsyth  Memo- 
rial Library.  A slogan  contest  in  the 
high  school  was  coined  for  the  drive, 
“You  help  yourself  when  you  help  the 
library.” 

A close  relationship  is  maintained 
with  the  local  schools  in  Northumber- 
land. At  the  annual  meeting  this  win- 
ter one  of  the  teachers  was  the  speaker 
on  the  topic  “The  Library  and  the 
School.” 

Reading.  Alfred  D.  Keator,  li- 
brarian. We  hear  that  Reading  is 
outgrowing  its  public  library.  Built 
in  1898  it  is  too  small  to  serve  to- 
day’s population.  Especially  needed 
are  larger  quarters  for  the  children’s 
and  the  reference  departments,  and 
provision  for  a music  room,  for  which 
the  people  of  Reading  have  been  ask- 
ing. 

Circulation  still  hovers  around 
400,000  a year.  The  90,000  volumes 
owned  by  the  library  are  crowding 


the  stacks  but  there  is  hope  of  addi- 
tional shelving. 

The  absent-minded  patron  who 
leaves  the  library  with  books  under 
his  arm,  which  have  not  been  charged, 
has  presented  a problem  to  which 
members  of  the  staff  are  giving  special 
attention. 

Reading  Public  Library  has  built 
up  special  collections  of  trade  direc- 
tories of  over  300  volumes.  Financial 
services,  government  publications,  city 
directories  and  a good  selection  of 
business  and  industrial  material,  form 
a “special  library”  within  a library. 

The  balcony  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, where  reading  rooms  are  fur- 
nished for  their  convenience. 

A staff  of  16  librarians  are  on 
duty. 

SuNBURY.  Mrs.  Martha  Dodson, 
librarian.  Registration  in  the  Sunbury 
Public  Library  has  grown  to  2,500 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  open. 
Over  3,700  books  are  ready  for  use, 
and  each  month  shows  an  increase  in 
circulation.  The  Junior  Department 
has  been  moved  to  the  second  floor 
to  provide  more  space  for  adults  and 
reading  rooms. 

Mrs.  Dodson  is  spending  much 
time  in  visiting  schools  telling  of  the 
assistance  the  library  can  be  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  A drive  for  funds 
known  as  “Library  Dollar  Week” 
was  successful  not  only  in  the  raising 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books,  but  in  making  new  friends  for 
the  library. 

Susquehanna  County.  Mrs. 
Vivian  Place  has  sent  us  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  county  librarian 
of  Susquehanna  County  during  the 
month  of  October,  1937: 

“October  is  my  ‘hurry  month.’  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  night 
comes  two  hours  earlier  than  in  July, 
when  the  same  trips  were  covered. 
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also  an  occasional  country  school 
(whose  teacher  cannot  get  a box  of 
books  easily)  must  be  visited.  Some 
patrons  have  never  made  a quick  de- 
cision in  their  lives  and  do  not  realize 
the  value  of  time.  Most  of  them  have 
learned,  however,  to  keep  their  library 
books  separate  that  they  may  be 
brought  out  quickly  when  they  hear 
the  car’s  ‘frog  croak’  horn.  I go  into 
the  houses  for  those  who  are  old,  sick 
or  cannot  be  reached  by  the  horn. 
These  often  want  me  to  select  the 
books  and  bring  them  in.  They  say 
that  I know  what  they  want  better 
than  they  do.  Of  course,  that  is  easy 
after  one  knows  their  individual  read- 
ing habits. 

“Each  place  is  just  like  home.  I 
must  hear  about  all  their  joys,  sor- 
rows and  plans,  and  find  that  each 
activity  of  my  own  family  has  been 
noted.  They  offer  me  fruit,  nuts, 
pumpkins,  cabbages,  turnips,  cookies, 
cake,  pie,  hot  coffee,  hot  breads  and 
wine  recipes  (which  I may  or  may  not 
v/ant),  samples  of  crocheting,  tatting 
and  personal  loans  of  books  to  be  re- 
turned next  trip.  Don’t  you  wish  you 
had  my  job?  But  all  these  are  thieves 
of  time  and  must  be  made  up.  It  is 
hard  to  shorten  the  accounts  without 
offense  and  accept  or  reject  both 
quickly  and  graciously  so  that  the 
last  patron  at  night  will  not  be  left 
with  their  books  unchanged. 

“Seven  years  ago  non-fiction,  aside 
from  children’s  books,  was  rarely 
called  for.  Now  every  one  is  calling 
for  more  and  better  books  of  that 
type  so  that  the  demand  often  exceeds 
the  supply.  Speaking  of  demand,  I 
wish  “Gone  With  The  Wind’’  had 
never  been  written.  Folks  cannot  see 
why  the  truck  doesn’t  carry  the  best 
sellers.  The  truck  traveled  737  miles 
this  October,  received  $7.71  in  dona- 
tions and  gave  out  2473  books  or  206 


books  a day,  an  average  of  26  books 
an  hour  in  an  eight  hour  day.  During 
the  past  week  the  circulation  was 
1027  or  a book  every  two  minutes.’’ 

Wilkes-Barre.  Miss  Mary  N. 
Baker,  librarian.  The  Osterhout  Free 
Library  is  now  entering  its  50th  year 
of  continuous  service.  For  years  this 
service  has  been  spreading  out  to  sur- 
rounding communities,  with  borrow- 
ers scattered  all  over  the  county.  Miss 
Baker  has  informed  the  directors  of 
the  library  that  the  next  development 
must  be  the  expansion  of  the  local 
library  into  a county  institution. 
Wilkes-Barre  should  serve  as  a center 
for  many  branches  and  deposit  sta- 
tions throughout  the  county. 

Circulation  in  1937  reached  a total 
of  433,121  volumes. 

York.  Miss  Katherine  Shorey,  li- 
brarian. An  attractive  blue  folder  has 
been  sent  out  from  the  Martin  Me- 
morial Library  telling  of  the  phe- 
nomenal achievements  of  the  year 
1937. 

From  a total  number  of  36,062 
books  in  the  library,  238,567  volumes 
were  circulated,  of  which  171,878 
were  adult  and  66,689  children’s 
books. 

Part  of  the  increased  activity  was 
noticed  in  the  children’s  room,  which 
reflected  the  more  adequate  service 
given  by  a trained  children’s  librarian 
who  became  a member  of  the  staff 
through  a provision  of  the  School 
Board. 

The  reference  department  also 
made  a record  with  the  number  of 
questions  for  which  research  was 
necessary  in  addition  to  those  of 
ready  reference. 

WPA  and  NYA  gave  excellent  as- 
sistance in  various  projects  in  the 
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library.  Miss  Shorey  reports  that 
these  workers  were  of  a superior 
type  and  one  of  them  was  asked  to 
accept  a place  on  the  permanent  staff. 

During  the  year  regular  visits  were 
made  to  patients  in  the  local  hospital, 
which  grew  into  a very  popular  serv- 
ice. In  the  nine  months  since  this 
additional  activity  was  organized 
6,615  books  and  3,973  magazines 
were  circulated. 


A new  venture  just  starting  is  the 
placing  of  books  in  a hosiery  factory, 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
library  being  assumed  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  PLA  had  an  op 
portunity  during  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association,  held  at  York,  t 
observe  many  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  .Martin  ^Memorial  produces  su''h 
excellent  results. 


